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A Salute to an Industry 


HE GREAT FIRES of 1835 and 1845 ruined or 
geese most of the fire insurance companies 
of New York. Yet the claims against these com- 
panies probably amounted to less than $15,000,000 
for both fires. 

In 1944 the insurance companies doing business 
in the United States and Canada took in their 
stride combined fire, casualty and marine claims 
estimated at $1,800,000,000. In spite of this 
tremendous total, inevitably swollen by war con- 
ditions, the collective strength of the insurance 
companies at the end of the 


some men fully conscious of the public interest 
and determined to build soundly. Fortunately, 
they succeeded in ample time to meet the present 
crisis. 

Even in peace times, few modern businesses of 
any type could operate, as they do, with assured 
continuity and financial security, if the insurance 
industry had not attained. its present strength 
and stability. 

Johnson & Higgins—founded in 1845—serve as 
buyers of insurance. From this intermediate posi- 

tion — between business 





year was unimpaired. 

In the hundred years 
since 1845, a great industry 
has grown to maturity. 
This has been achieved be- 
cause there were always 





SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF 





men and the insurance com- 
panies—we salute those 
who have created and those 
who maintain this vital, 
stabilizing factor in modern 
commerce and industry. 
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Ithaca, situated at the foot of Lake 
Cayuga in the Finger Lakes Region of 
Central New York, ts an educational, 
agricultural, and Summer resort center 
as well as possessing varied industries. 
It is the seat of Cornell University, Ithaca 
College, and several private schools. 

The community is noted for its pictur- 
esque scenery. Three gorges with nu- 
merous cascades and waterfalls cut 
through the hills of the city. Ithaca ts 
further enhanced by the attractive 2,400 
acre campus of Cornell University which 
includes the State College of Agriculture. 
Beautiful Buttermilk Falls, Taughannock 
Falls with a 215 foot drop, and Robert 
H. Treman State Park are within a few 
miles of Ithaca. 

Settled in 1789, Ithaca bore various 
names until Simeon DeWitt gave it its 


present name in 1806. It was incor- | 


porated as a village in 1821 and chartered 


as a city in 1888. The Tutelo Indian | 


village of Coreorgonel, which was de- 
stroyed by Sullivan’s Army in 1779, was 
situated nearby. 

Containing a 1940 population of 19,730, 
Ithaca manufactures chain drives and 
belting, shot guns, adding machines, salt, 
cement, stokers, handbags, and custom 
shirts. Its 30 manufacturing establish- 
ments in 1939, employing an average of 
1,113 workers, produced goods valued at 
$4,684,467. The 370 retail stores had 
sales of $14,828,000; the 95 service es- 
tablishments, receipts of $417,000; and 
the 26 wholesalers, sales of $3,524,000. 

The cover illustration, drawn from 
nature for Bufford’s Lithography, depicts 
Ithaca in 1836 from College Hill looking 
down Buffalo Street. The print is from 
the Phelps Stokes Collection, New York 
Public Libs ary. 
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HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 
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Handling is everything in storage, ware- 


house, dock and terminal operations. Since moving materials 


is the primary function of such operations, only the most effi- 


cient handling system can make them profitable and effective. 
The Towmotor Material Handling Analysis Guide suggests 


and illustrates practical ways of developing an efficient 


handling system. Write for your copy today. 
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CHECK LIST to help an ex-service 


man—or others interested—decide whether he is suited to 


run a store and whether he has studied all pertinent factors. 














SELECTION OF BUSINESS OR LINE 


In what line of business do you think you would be most successful? 





What are the prospects? Is this trade generally 


Prospering Seas Declining O 
EXPERIENCE IN LINE 

Check yourself for experience or knowledge. 
Clerk in same or similar line oO 
Skilled craftsman in same or similar line O 
PORE OOUIEEE BEATER SCHIOOR, 0 oes 5 cos «oe hire oni cioteicwio nese oO 
Salesman for wholesaler or manufacturer in same or similar line 0 
Vocational training in same line O 
Family engaged in same or similar line O 


APTITUDE FOR CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


Do you get along with people? Can you sell yourself as well as.your mer- 
chandise? Examine your soctal virtues and faults. Check yourself honestly. 


Plus Qualities Minus Qualities 


Friendly oO Grouchy CO 
Helpful DO Selfish Ee 
Candid C Secretive O 
Tactful Ol Gossipy oO 
Good tempered C] Hot headed O 
Good mixer zB Standoffish O 
Do-it-now-er oO Putter-offer oO 
SELECTION OF LOCATION 

Nature of Community Nature of Neighborhood 
Argricultural EI Main thoroughfare oO 
Industrial a Old neighborhood D 
Rural Oo New neighborhood te 
Suburban D Poor neighborhood Oo 
Metropolitan i] Wealthy residential oO 
Resort town oO Middle class residential oO 
College town 0] Repeat trade DL) 
Cantonment oO Transient trade D 
Airport ‘e Foreign born trade oO 
Seaport O Native born trade a 
Is there competition from similar stores on same block? D 
Is there competition from similar stores in same neighborhood ? CT 
Is the neighborhood likely to change?...............0-200005- 0 

What are conditions in the community; how will they affect the future? 
Good crops 0 Poor crops oO 
One-industry town i, Diversified industries e, 
Principally war business oO Principally civilian business oO 
During the war has the community prospered? O 
During the war has the community stood still? oO 
During the war has the community slipped back? &, 
Are prospects on the up-grade?.. (] Nochange?.. [] Downhill? D 

If prospects were favorable would you consider buying in on an estab- 
lished business? : By 
Would vou take a partner if an experienced person is available? Oo 


PRICE LEVELS 
Buying habits vary by neighborhood and regions, by nationalities and by 
general purchasing power. What do you know about the tastes, habits 
and pocketbooks of the people in your community? 


Type of Residence Are You Near 


One-family houses Schools? 
Two-family houses Churches? 
: Hospitals? 
Apartment houses Factories? 
Theaters? . 


Flats and tenements : : 
Sports or amusement centers? 
Public parks? 

Museums? 


Furnished rooms 


Hotels 


At what price levels will your customers most likely buy? 


High quality [] Medium 1) Low 


OO0000 
OO oo000000 





FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
How would you operate your business? 
Individual proprietorship.. []_ Partnership 
How would you finance your business? 
Savings [] War bonds [Loans 1] 
suppliers [J 
How would you keep financial records? 
Personally [] Part-time bookkeeper 0 
How would you price your merchandise? 
Set your own [Use suppliers’ schedules [J Rely on partner 
Do you understand the meaning of 
Gross profit? Mark-up?..... [] Mark-down? 


O 
0 

> a ea . : 
ai 
oO 


[] Corporation oO 


Special credits from 


Help of an accountant 


Do you know what is meant by these inventory terms? 
Valued cost or market First in—last out 
Are you familiar with these invoice terms? 
EOM. ‘Si, 2-10-30. O 
Net 30 days [J] 2-10-Prox. 0 
How many times a year should you turn over your merchandise? 
Once OO 3 times 6 times 12 times 
Do you know the average percentage expense of important operating items 
to net sales in successful businesses in your line, such as 
Rent? CC) Light and _ heat? (1 Salaries? oO 
Have you sufficient capital to operate your business safely? . . 6 
Are you in the habit of budgeting your income? O 
0 
0 


3-10-EOM. [J CoD. 


O 


Are you careful in handling money? 
Are you careless in handling money? 


HOUSEKEEPING AND MERCHANDISING 
People like to do business with a neat storekecper and a smart merchandiser. 

Plus Qualities for Success Minus Qualities for Failure 
Clean windows Dirty windows 
Clear sidewalks Cluttered store front 
Attractive window display. . . Stale, dusty window displays 
Good lighting Poor lighting 
Neat stock Disorderly stock 
Frequent change ee Soret ce Same old line 
Bargain counters and specials Same old arrangement 
Neatness of person Sloppy appearance 


Will you work hard for these PLUS qualities? Yes No 0 
Will you keep accurate inventories and know when to replace shortages 
and by how much? Yes. {J No 


RELATIONS WITH SOURCES OF SUPPLY 
As you rely on your sources of supply for the goods you will sell, so will 
they rely on you as an outlet. To survive, you both must make a profit. 
Check yourself on these questions: 


Do established suppliers know of your intention to enter business? 


Yes O No O A few oO 
Have they been encouraging? [) Discouraging? O Will your 
purchases be made for cash? Cl Part cash?..*..{]) On credit 
terms? L) Will your fixtures be completely paid for? CséPartly 


paid for? [] Paid for on credit terms? 


; ‘ : Are any of your 
suppliers asking for a chattel mortgage? Oo 


Guarantees? 


RECAPITULATION 


Having carefully checked your answers to all these questions and given 

careful consideration to all the points raised, you should now be able to 

determine whether or not you have what it takes to survive in business 

An honest check of these final questions should give you your answer. 
Plus Qualities Minus Qualities 


Sufficient capital a 8 Borrowed capital 0 

Experience oe oO Inexperience a 

Clean credit record... . 0 Liens, debts a 

Initiative O Sluggishness D 

Patience oO Restlessness Oo 
SUMMARY 


On the basis of the above examination of qualifications, | believe 
that— 


] SHoutp Enter Business ie 
I SHoutp Not ENTER Business oO 
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JS, the retail market a fertile 
field for the returned service man to 
enter? How much capital will he 
need? What temperament, habits, 
and special knowledge are required? 
What pitfalls are to be avoided? 
Mr. Sullivan’s article and the 
accompanying check list have a 
double-barreled purpose—to enable 
a veteran to decide whether he has 
the necessary qualities and capital 
for the venture, and to serve as a 
guide for those to whom the veteran 
may turn for advice or backing. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN RETAIL TRADE 
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o _ OSTIMATES of the number or 

ur service men who expect to set up 

their own business enterprises as they 

sH come out of the Armed Forces have 

oO been quoted in newspapers as high as 
3,000,000 and as low as 500,000. The 

ia second figure seems to be the more rea- 

Ww sonable in the light of our economic 

. history. Even this “low” estimate ex- 
ceeds the net shrinkage in the number 

0 ot commercial and industrial business 

oq enterprises during the War. 

0 Because the service man will have 

Oo saved more money, will have learned 
more in techniques, and will have seen 
more of the world, does not mean that 

ve “a ‘ ; 
he will find an easy entrance into busi- 

- Ness, especially into retailing and the 
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A. M. SULLIVAN 


Associate Editor, Dun’s Review 


service trades. For his benefit, let’s 
consider the overall picture of small 
business, and especially in the retail 
field which will present the maximum 
number of opportunities for invest- 
ment and employment. 

The following table presents a com- 
parative estimate of the number of ac- 
tive business enterprises in the United 
States as of December 31, 1941, and 
two years after Pearl Harbor, as of 
December 31, 1943. These figures, 
prepared by the Business Structure 
Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, are projected 
from the 1939 Census of Business. The 
period from 1939 to 1941 was one of 
little relative internal economic change, 


tb ee Ee ee 


for the EX-SERVICE MAN 


but from December 1941 to December 
1943, the total number of active business 
concerns decreased by 507,100. 


Dec. 31, Dec. 3" Per Cent 





1941 1943 Change 
ToTaL CONCERNS IN - 

Busines © ..ciccccecens 3,341,000 2,833,900 —15.2 
Mining and Quarrying.... 24,100 26,000 + 7.9 
Whe 656 cccewnvus 143,800 114,000 —20.7 
Transportation, Communica- 

tion, and Public Utilities 204,700 187,900 — 8.2 
Contract Construction.... 241,200 147,100 —39.0 
Manufacturing .....++.+-- 225,400 227,600 -++ 1.0 
Finances, Insurance, 

Real Estate. 279,800 267,500 — 4.4 
Service .... 631,200 545,100 —13.6 
Retailing . 1,590,800 1,324,700 —16.7 





* Survey of Current Business, May 1944. 


The major portion of the shrinkage 
between December 31, 1941 and De- 
cember 31, 1943 is represented by a de- 
crease of 266,100 concerns in retailing, 
94,100 in contract construction, and 
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$6,100 in service enterprises. The faci 
that it was “small” business concerns 
which decreased materially in number 
during the war economy is indicated 
by the fact that 1,632,100 or 48.9 per 
cent of the total of 3,341,000 business 
enterprises in existence in December 
1941 employed no one but the proprie- 
tor himself, and at times, an unpaid 
member of his family. Of these so- 
called one-man businesses, 956,000 were 
retailers, 60.1 per cent of the 1,590,500 
active retailers. Of the service enter- 
prises, 399,700 out of 631,200 were one- 
man businesses. 

During these two calendar years, the 
number of active commercial and in- 
dustrial business concerns in the Dun 
& Bravstreet Reference Book for the 
continental United States decreased 
from 2,152,000 to 1,855,000, or a net 
shrinkage of 297,000f. With an ap- 
proximate decrease of 507,100 business 
enterprises in 1942 and 1943, does that 
mean that there are a like number of 
opportunities for service men and 
women who are inclined to enter busi- 
ness? 

It would be dangerous to assume 
from statistical summaries of business 
terminations that a half million vacant 
retail stores, filling stations, barber 
shops, and real estate offices are await- 
ing the return of the soldier or war 
worker, or even to assume that a va- 
cancy constitutes an opportunity. It 1s 
also important to remember that it was 
the less desirable locations which gen- 
erally became vacated and remain 
vacant. War jobs, more than military 
service or dwindling supplies of mer- 


+ The difference between the number of business enter- 
prises given in the figures of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and the number in the Dun & Brap- 
street Reference Book is explained by the fact that the 
Reference Book excludes many small service businesses 
in which credit is no factor, such as barber shops, beauty 
parlors, real estate agents, and insurance brokers, 
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chandise due to shortages, drew thou- 
sands of small merchants and me- 
chanics from less profitable stores and 
shops. 

The widely advertised shortages in 
merchandise were real enough but not 


as deadly as first expected. The lack 
of merchandise was offset by increased 
ingenuity. The small merchant re- 
vealed a surprising tenacity to remain 
in business. Wives, youngsters, and 
elders took over in many grocery stores 
when the husband went into service or 
found a war job. Hardware stores 
added a variety of departments, crock- 
ery, work clothes, and a wide range of 
notions, to offset decreased quantities 
of restricted items. Small town paint 
stores added second-hand furniture 
picked up at local auctions. Men’s 
clothing stores added women’s coats 
and suits. The sense of independence 
that belongs to a personal enterprise is 
not willingly surrendered, even when 
the grass is greener in other felds. 
Many opportunities for the returning 
service man exist, but many more will 
need to be created out of new sets of 
circumstances, all of which revolve 
about new products and new methods 
of distribution. 

To be successful, the ex-service man 
entering trade needs more than an op- 
portunity, he needs to know how to 
buy, sell, and manage. If he can ac- 
quire a going business in a good loca- 
tion, he will overcome many obstacles 
of the pioneer. If he can acquire an 
experienced partner so much the better, 
for lack of experience is the most seri- 
cus of all handicaps during the first 
three years of a business enterprise. 

The five most important pitfalls to 
be avoided during the first years of op- 
erations are, too lavish expenditures 
for fixtures, over-purchase of merchan- 








MINIMUM CAPITAL 
NEEDED TO START 
A RETAIL BUSINESS 


The minimum capital required to equip a store 
with merchandise, with fixtures, and to have suf- 
ficient cash left over, for fourteen retail lines in an 
average-sized community is as follows: 


Fixtures 
: (Included 
Capital —_in Capital) 
Oe ae ae ear $ 2,500 $ 500 
Cy ae eae ee RE get are 3,000 1,200 
Shoe (family store)....... 3,500 800 
Beat phe or rs ca sa ieee s “ Ae0OG 2,500 
ENACHRPSORN CE) ons ee onc hos 4,500 2,100 
Grocery and Meat......... 4,500 2,100 
Men's Wear (Haberdashery) 4,500 500 
Hardware Be eins Seinen as 4,500 1,000 
Women’s Dress Shop....... 4,500 1,000 
Drug (without fountain). .. 5,000 1,500 


Drug (with fountain)..... 
Furniture and House 


6,500 3,000 


eemasinanges © 3.2 ooo Se 7,500 1,800 
Men’s Wear (clothing).... 10,000 2,000 
Small Department Store... 25,000 5,000 


These figures represent a consensus of estimates 
by credit specialists in the fields cited. The 
estimates may fluctuate with the fat and the lean 
years but they offer a reasonable basis of com- 
parison of capital requirements by lines. A mil- 
linery shop can prosper as a nook along a busy 
thoroughfare with a small expense in rental, and 
modest fixtures; so can a haberdashery or a dress 
shop. But a department store, drug store, or 
hardware store needs greater floor for display and 
inventory. 





dise especially in slow moving items, 
too great variety and wrong types of 
items for the neighborhood, too heavy 
expense in relation to the size of the 
business, and an overly optimistic es- 
timate of anticipated sales. 

In contrast to these difficulties, what 
are the positive factors to be considered 
in entering retail trade? There are 
four of them. Here they are in the 
order of their importance: Personal 
aptitude—or merchant instinct, selec- 
tion of location, knowledge of line of 
business, working capital. 


HOMEWARD BOUND AT LAST—HARRIS & EWING PH 
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The first requisite for a retailer is a 
merchant instinct. Back of that in- 
stinct should be the character, inge- 
nuity, and stamina necessary to fight 
competition and adversity that may 
come with changing times or changing 
neighborhoods. Most returning vet- 
erans will have sufficient funds or col- 


Jateral to guarantee a year’s lease, and 








inventory requirements for six months, 
but they will need that “stick-to-it- 
iveness” that belongs to the cross 
country runner whose lungs and legs 
ache as he gets his “second wind.” The 
merchant instinct also includes the de- 
sire to please, an agreeable personality, 
and a community interest. 

The successful merchant likes 
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| WARTIME TOLL OF RETAIL BUSINESSES 
| Per Cent 
} Dec. 31, 1940 Dec. 31, 1943 Change 
ee pail 
| Avi Reram “eames. 2 6620 34.025... 1,589,600 1,324,700 —16.7 
| General Merchandise.............. 36,300 34,500 — 5.0 
| General Stores with Food ace 35,600 28,900 —18.8 
| Grocery, with and without Meats. . . 343,500 283,300 —17.5 
| Meat» and’ Seafoods= 3. 3. oc Vance sa 38,400 28,300 —26.3 
| Other Food States... . 6.22.5... 109,600 90,800 —17.2 
| Liquor : ‘ eat Peet oer 15,400 13,700 —II.o 
Eating and Drinking Places 289,800 250,500 —13.6 
Automobile Dealers (New and Used) 39,400 31,300 —20.6 
Other Automotive................ 15,900 14,200 —10.7 
Filling Stations CSE PS 232,100 172,700 —25.6 
Apparel and Accessories........... 73,400 67,000 — $7 
Shoes a mere 12,700 9,800 —22.8 
| Home Furnishings and Equipment 31,300 28,500 — 89 
| Appliances and Radio. . ae 15,100 10,100 —33.1 
Drugs Ba ema 50,900 47,100 — 75 
Hardware and Farm Implements 38,200 34,500 — 9.7 
Lumber and Building Materials 31,900 25,700 —19.4 
Other Retail 180,100 153,800 —14.6 
Source: Survey of Current Business, May 1944, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Pomestic Commerce. 
A eiaitiebienislinaiemeersion ileal = ——— 





TYPICAL RETAIL GROCERY STORE OPERATING RATIOS, 
1939 AND 1943, FOR ALL STORES AND FOR 
PROFITABLE STORES 


Net Sales 


Total Expense 
Wages, Employees 
Bad Debt Losses 


Net Profit 























— 


* Not available. 

















All Stores Profitable Stores 

1943 1939 1943 1939 
Number of Reporting Stores 453 291 397 IgI 
Typical Net Sales per Store $40,000 $21,000 $41,000 = 

PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 

(In Percentages cf Net Sales) 
EBM ee 4 it Simp ave weed ie @ le erg cigs es « 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
So ot Gonds Sdid. .... .. 2... .....05. 82.8 81.6 82.3. 81.1 
ea desc Rips oie oatere 13.0 16.9 12.8 1555 
Salaries, Owners, or Officers....... 6.2 7.0 5.9 6.1 
eMac Re 4.2 3.2 41 
Occupancy Expense............... 2.2 2.6 2.2 2.4 
oe ite Carat on 0.1 0.4 0.1 0.4 
All Other Expense................ 1.4 2.7 a 
Me Aaa eh ate Ok ae ots 4.2 1.5 49 3-4 
MERCHANDISE RATIOS 
Gross Margin (°/, of Net Sales) 17.2 18.4 17.7 18.9 
Realized Mark-up (°/, of Cost) 20.8 22.6 25.5, 233 
Inventory Turnover (Times per Year) 12.6 10.0 12.4 10.2 
ee Ee. Ss es, i hh es 
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people and that spirit of friendliness 
radiates in every word he speaks and 
every move he makes. There is no 
means of measuring the intangible 
qualities of a good merchant person- 
ality, but without it, a retail venture is 
seriously handicapped. The ideal 
storekeeper is expressive without being 
gossipy, neighborly without being 
nosey, and pleasant without fawning 
like a modern Uriah Heep of Mr. 
Dicken’s novel. A business enterprise 
is a venture in psychology and if a re- 
tailer doesn’t know by instinct the right 
attitude to take toward his customers 
he must acquire it promptly. 

To buy a going business in a good 
location is good sense, but often difh- 
cult for the man with small capital. If 
he plans to open a new store without 
customers or good will, he should ap- 
praise the potentials of the neighbor- 
hood before the lease is signed. Is it 
going down or is it on the upgrade? 
There are many guides by which to 
judge a community. The delicatessen 
store in an industrial neighborhood 
carries a different line of goods and does 
a different type of business than the 
delicatessen serving a residential com- 
munity. 

In the 42,500 communities served by 
the Post Office and the 10,000 addi- 
tional crossroad villages of the nation, 
there are certain recurring patterns. 
People eat, wear clothes, live in houses, 
drive cars, consume a wide variety of 
merchandise, and employ many ser- 
vices. But regions, communities, and 
neighborhoods have individual char- 
acteristics, problems, and habits. In 
some communities there are still strong 
European influences affecting the cus- 
toms and tastes of the people. Climate 
affects markets. The clothing wants 
of Duluth and Mobile in January are 
obviously different. The steel indus- 
try dominates Gary, Birmingham, and 
Bethlehem; shipbuilding, Norfolk and 
San Diego; coal mining, Scranton; 
furniture, Grand Rapids; and so on 
through a list of smaller cities whose 
economic health depends on one line 
of manufacture. Cities such as Omaha, 
Des Moines, El Paso, Amarillo are in- 
fluenced by agriculture, dairy products, 
and cattle. Port cities rise and fall in 
importance with foreign trade, harbor 
facilities, railroad terminals, and canals. 
Airports will influence the future of 
key communities as air transport de- 
velops. 

It is self-evident that an individual 
(Continued on page 44) 
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How are claims for excess profits tax credits under Section 722 decided? Why is the Treasury Depart- 
ment moving slowly in settling the thousands of such claims which have been filed with it. In answering 
these and related questions, Mr. Lasser delves into the many difficult points involved in the administration 
of this section. Emphasizing that an important problem of business is to protect itself so as to be able to 
get refunds when the Tax Court decides what type of claims are proper, the author lists the type of claims 
he would make even if the Treasury “Bulletin” did not list them or said they were improper. 


A REPORT TO BUSINESS MEN 





Ss. trite to suggest that busi- 


ness men today have been thoroughly 
schooled in only one section of the 
tax law—Section 722. Most of them 
toss it into the alphabetical agency list- 
ing. This, they urge, is the post-war 
source of funds. 

Much of that is pipe-dreaming. But 
much can be real. The difference be- 
tween hope and disappointment is, in 
part, intelligent application to plead- 
ings. That means decent attention to 
whether claims ought to have been 
started in the first place. And it con- 
cerns professional handling of the cases 
after they do start. 

Section 722, of course, is one of the 
modes in the current excess profits tax 
law to secure relief from what is termed 
“excessive and discriminatory taxes.” 
If you can make out a case for your 
company, you get an elimination of 
some or all of your excess profits tax. 


ee? eee Canaan 
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ON . Tesh mle 
J. K. LASSER, C.P.A. 


The Section has been on our law 
books for four years. Real action in 
administration started when it was 
amended in late 1942. From there on, 
at least, we have had a great flow of 
directives as to how the Government 
would act. Actual clearance of cases 
has been negligible. Probably 50,000 
or more claims have been filed for the 
four year period ended in 1944. Al- 
lowances to taxpayers announced so far 
seem to be running at the rate of about 
20 or 30 a week. Presumably a great 
many others have been turned down, 
but many of these are being appealed to 
the Tax Court. 

Why the delay? The answer is clear 
to men experienced in tax practice. A 
law of this type takes a healthy period 
for digestion. During that era, several 
things go through their normal paces: 

1. The administration in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue makes up its mind 


BR OR ee 


what it will do with the law—how it 
will be interpreted. (For example, the 
famed Treasury Bulletin on Section 
722 is part of this step.) 

2. Simultaneously, a great number 
of experienced corporate officials and 
tax students in the law and accounting 
fields make up their minds on what 
they will claim—with or without ap- 
proval of the Bureau. 

3. The two clash. Sometimes that 
is amicable and a closing is secured. 
Sometimes compromise is impossible. 

4. Here, then, enters the Tax Court 
of the United States. In this instance, 
it is the court of final jurisdiction. Its 
job is to hear both sides and create the 
rules of the game. 

We have covered steps one and two 
in the foregoing. We are moving 
slowly with step three. And we have 
just begun step four. Until it is really 


under way for a year or two, there 1s 
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IN SECTION 


THe KIND of events which qualify for 
relicf seems to be in controversy. Here are 
examples of what the Treasury Bulletin says 
qualifies for 722(b)(1)—the physical event 
which interrupted or diminished normal 
production, output, or operation. Addi- 
tional events are listed which the author 
says also may qualify under the act. 


Such events as these will qualify a corpor- 
ation for relief, says the Treasury Bulletin: 

Fire, flood, explosions, strikes, severe 
freeze, crop blight, epidemic, severe Winter, 
temporary court injunction, and blizzard. 


Tuese additional events also may qualify, 
suggests the author: 

Events associated with political and social 
action: Eminent domain, condemnation pro- 
cecdings, seizure, commandeering, appro- 
priation, expropriation, forced relocation, 


EVENTS THAT MAy QUALIFY FOR RELIEF 


722(b) (1) 


forced cessations, restraining actions, requi- 
sitioning, changes in riparian rights, desist 
production decrees, and so on. 

Events associated with other human ac- 
tion: Walkout, sabotage, picketing: and 
secondary picketing, seizure, and similar in- 
terferences with production. 

Climatic, meteorological, and geological 
events: Lightning, earthquake, storm, tor- 
nado, cyclone, hurricane, landslides, cave- 
ins, avalanches, stream or river changing its 
course, extreme dry and wet waves, thaws, 
and volcanic interruptions. 

Events associated with insects, bacteria, 
animals, and so forth: Epidemics, plague, 
termite destruction, bacterial infections, boll 
weevil, Japanese beetle, and so forth, disease, 
animal migrations, escological changes, 
periodic ravages by locusts, grasshoppers, 
rodents, and so on. 


THE STATISTICAL SIDE OF A 722 CASE 


The chart on page 16 indicates the Gov- 
crnment has created a statistical agency for 
itself—the Business and Industrial Research 
Division. It is equipped to furnish advisory 
economic service to all parts of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, but not to taxpayers. 
Initial contact made by taxpayers’ represen- 
tatives with it suggests that it is rapidly col- 
lecting a most comprehensive assembly of 
statistical material. Certainly the data con- 
tained in the Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
far greater than is available to any taxpayer 
group. 

Proof of pretty simple cases generally re- 
quires figures of comparable companies or 
industries. The chart on page 16 explain- 
ing the controversies in one small part of 
722 indicates the necessity of statistics. It 
also suggests that in all of these cases the 
difficulty of obtaining material will be enor- 
mous, 

Without statistics, it is perfectly obvious 
that it will be almost impossible in many 
cases to approach any basis of pleading. 


That would particularly involve those cases 
where it is claimed: 

There was a depression in the base period 
due to temporary economic circumstances. 

There was a depression in that period due 
to a profit cycle different from the general 
business cycle. 

There were sporadic periods of high and 
low profits which were not present propor- 
tionately in the base period. 


Proof of these examples will require as- 


sembly of industry figures. That is defined 
by the Bureau to mean those producers who 
compete with each other in selling the same 
products or services in the same market. As- 
sembly of industry data will require consid- 
erable attention by institutions capable of 
statistical assembly. It is to be seriously 
hoped that research agencies that have for a 
long time devoted themselves to statistical 
studies can be relied upon to begin serious 
compilations for industry. Certainly proof 
of cases before the Bureau and the Tax 
Court will depend upon their findings. 
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no definite statement that can be made 
as to what real relief will come out of 
Section 722. It is perfectly obvious 
that possibly three to five years will be 
needed to tell us what kind of claims 
will be approved. That is because it 
will require that period for the Tax 
Court to settle important principles and 
for a full hearing to be had on compli- 
cated cases. Only through that will 
come the answer to the existing conflict. 

In November, 1944, the Bureau issued 
its Bulletin on Section 722. ‘To the 
experienced tax man, it fits in, with the 
Treasury Regulations and other an 
nouncements, into step one in the pre- 
ceding timetable. It is not the law. 
The Bulletin’s own foreword says that: 

This Bulletin is issued primarily for 
employees of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue engaged in the administra- 
tion of the provisions of Section 722 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. It con- 
tains information from which taxpayers 
and their counsel may obtain the best 


-indication of the current trend of off- 


cial opinion in the administration of 
that section. Although it does not 
have the force or effect of a published 
ruling or of a Treasury decision, its pro- 
visions will guide the administrative 
officers engaged in the consideration 
of excess profits tax cases. Basically, the 
Bulletin was a glorious achievement 
for the Bureau. It was the eminently 
fair step of enlightened administrators 
to tell taxpayers what they proposed to 
do. Without it, we would have star 
chamber, secret, haphazard adminis- 
tration. With it, we at least know 
what to expect. That we think the 
Bulletin is a horrible perversion of 
what the Congress intended or that it 
gives little comfort to those who dis- 
agree with so much of it, is not mate- 
rial. It at least tells all of us what the 
3ureau thinks. 
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All of which is to suggest that many 
students are in thorough disagreement 
with much of the Bulletin. The tables 
on page 13 and below illustrate a small 
part of the controversy in some of the 
simplest sections of the law. 

You will understand a bit about 
the delay in handling your claim if 
you know all obstacles it meets in the 
ordinary course of its climb. On page 


16 is given a chart based upon the latest 
administrative procedure. It shows 
you how the claims you make today 
under Section 722 are processed 
through the Treasury. Those that are 
not viewed with favor follow the course 
on the left side, eventually leading to 
final hearing before the Tax Court. 
Those that do find initial Treasury 
approval go through the long series of 


reviews, rechecks, re-audits, and extra 
handling listed in the right side of the 
chart before there is final approval. Of 
course, much of what is done with in- 
dividual cases depends on the amount 
involved. That is not intended to 
minimize the attention paid to small 


claims. But it is always true in tax 
cases that old established routine re- 
quires far more audit for claims over 











CONFLICT BETWEEN SOME TAX COUNSEL AND THE 
TREASURY Bulletin UPON SECTION 722 


To Quauiry ror Reirer, tHE Bulletin Says You Must Prove: 


I. Physical events interrupted or diminished normal production, output, or operation, 
and 
1. You did not have inventory on hand sufficient to cover your needs during 
the period of interruption. 
Your normal rate of production was not increased the following year of 
interruption 


Though your sales were lowered, you had no increase in sales the following 
year which was great enough to make up for the reduction of the prior year. 
Though volume of sales was reduced there was no increase in dollar volume 
as a result of the scarcity of your product on the market, so that less sales 
resulted in the same dollar volume. 


2. The event occurred immediately before or during the base period. Immediately 
is not used only in the time sense. 
If the event was a direct cause of the interruption or diminution, the time 
between occurrence and effect is not all controlling. 
But the longer the lapse of time the more difficult will be proof. 


3. The relief is not limited to manufacturers and producers. 
Sales and service corporations are included. 
Nor is the occurrence limited to the activities which produce the gross income. 
Collateral activities as collections and credits affected by a physical event are 


grounds for relief, 


4. The event must effect the physical rate of production rather than be an economic 
circumstance which affects the business. 


II], That the physical event was unusual and peculiar which means: 


1. The event may be one of the following three: 
One never before encountered. 
One which occurs at infrequent intervals and the occurrence during the base 
period distorts income. For example, your factory is in a hurricane area, 
but during the base period a hurricane did result in an interruption of 
production. 
One which is not unique but occurred frequently or was unusually severe 
or protracted in the base period causing an interruption. For example, 
Winter ordinarily causes a two-month interruption of business; this Winter 
caused a four-month interruption. Or a late Spring frost is normal every 
four years, but two occurred in the four-year base period. 


2. Even though the event was usual in your Jocality or industry it may still 
be unusual or peculiar to you. Jf your experience is Jimited you might be 
compelled to consider the experience of others in your locality or industry. 

: ) } Y 
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3. Even though all taxpayers in your locality or industry experienced the wn- 

usual event, that would not make it less unusual as far as you are concerned. 


Ill. That the interruption had directly caused a decrease in actual base period income. 


You do not get the relief merely because there was an interruption, but it 
resulted in economic effects which caused the interruption. This does not 
prevent relief but requires you to request under both Section 722(B)(1) and 


922(b)(2). 


You May Aso Qua.iry UNDER 
TuHeEst ADDITIONAL PRINCIPLES, 
Succests Mr. Lasser: 


I. There is no warrant in the statute or in the 
committee reports for proof other than a physical event 
in any base period year, or immediately before it and 
which regardless of the severity of form of the event 
caused reduction of earnings in that year. Therefore, 
all other Bulletin requirements are likely to be re- 
futed by litigations. 


Il. The Bulletin improperly denies relief where 
there is sufficient inventory on hand and the interrup- 
tion causes no real decrease in sales. Why should your 
sound business judgment cause you to be penalized? 
For example, you may have had a large inventory to 
anticipate unusual demands. 


Ill. The Bulletin improperly denies relief when 
the following year was increased to make up for th 
interruptions. But the increase the following year may 
have resulted from factors extraneous to the inter- 
ruption. If “T” had a fire in 1936 why should he 
give up the advantage resulting from a secret process 
developed in 1939? 


IV. The Bulletin improperly limits the effect 
of a physical event to an interruption or diminution 
of production, operation, or output. But the event may 
affect your profits before its occurrence. For example, 
you may have extra prior expenses occasioned by Jabor 
unrest, slow downs, and organizing activities, which 
did not prevent a strike. 


V. The Bulletin improperly limits the effect 
of the event to the direct results. 

There should be no limitation outside the factor 
of proof. 

The intent of the law was to remove the results 
of the physical occurrence which caused the interrup- 
tion and to restore normal earnings. 

The indirect results of the interruption are as 
valid in causing a diminution as the direct results. 

The controlling point is that there has been 3 
diminution and a decrease of income. If the causal 
relationship is established then all the effects of the 
occurrence should be remedied. For example, a boiler 
explosion destroyed physical equipment requiring the 
use of substituted inferior equipment. This raised 
materia) and Jabor costs. These should be included 
within the intent of the law to restore to normal 
earnings, 
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$20,000. Then even greater scrutiny 
is required for those over $75,000. Most 
Section 722 claims today do fit into that 
group. 

~ At least the chart proves that selling 
4 722 case is a lot more complicated 


/ . 
than the simple sales job you have to 


do in business. With Section 722 you _ low. 
for new briefs, new conferences, new 
exhibits, and new proofs. 


often have to sell your case to the pur- 
chasing agent, plus every member of 


the board of directors and a large seg- 
ment of the stockholders before the 
order is received. The routine faced 
by the average claimant is tough, in 
part, because each one of the successive 
reviews may have reviewers not con- 
tent with what satisfied some step be- 





With such a routine, and with so 
much controversy about the Bulletin, 
most cases are finding disapproval or 
wending their way through the left- 
handed chart procedure. Eventually 
we shall get them into Tax Court 
operation. 

In such a status, it is perfectly obvious 
that the important problem before 
business and its advisors today is to 


Therefore, there may be need 





To RECONSTRUCT, THE FOLLOWING 
Must Be Dong, Says THE Bulletin: 


I. Rebuild the years affected this way. 

Reconstruct items directly affected (sales, direct 
costs, and so on) and those indirectly affected (over- 
head, and so on). 

Eliminate unusual expenses which are attributable 
to the physical event. 

Construct from your own experience both before 
and after the event. 

Eliminate any increase which resulted from the 
interruption. For example, an increase in your volume 
because of an accumulation of unfilled orders during 
the interruption. 

Base your construction upon your average pro- 
duction or operation under normal conditions during 
various periods of your business existence. Then ad- 
just for general business conditions during the period 


of interruption. Construct on business conditions in . 


your industry and in business generally considering 
market demand, current selling prices, costs of ma- 
terial and Jabor, and so on. 


II. You may use the figures of a comparable 
company in your reconstruction if it will help, but 
you must adjust for your differences from that com- 
pany. If the comparable company’s earnings reflect 
your absence from the market, you must eliminate 
that factor. 


Ill. If you construct upward in one year, you 
must adjust downward in a following year for any 
increase which is unusual or peculiar in your experience. 

But you are not required to eliminate increased 
income of subsequent years if the increase is the result 
of improved general business conditions. 


IV. In the end you must show what the entire 
average base period earnings would have been had 
not the interruption occurred. 

Just substituting earnings of another period is 
not enough. 

Getting your sales and then taking a flat percentage 
as earnings is not sufficient. 

You must prove that your reconstructed earnings 
are fair and reasonable after eliminating the effects 
of the interruption. 

Corroboration would be a history of ten to fifteen 
years before the event showing the interruptions in 
your business during that time. 


V. In determining the average income credit you 
may use the growth formula if after reconstruction, 
the last two years’ income is higher than the first 
two years’, 


You may not substitute zero for a deficit year, or 
use the 75 per cent rule in cases where, but for the 
relief, they would be permitted. 


Reconstruct Unper Turse AppirionaL Principies, Succest OTHERS: 


I. There is no warrant in the statute or committee reports for the reconstruction other 
than for the exact year or years during which the event occurred or had its impact upon 
production output or operation. 

When secured, the reconstruction income is subject to the same privileges of “stepping 
up” (increasing particular years) as is provided in Section 713(e), and (f). 


II. You are permitted to reconstruct without the inference that you must earn what 
a competitor did during the period of your interruption. 

The demand schedule of individual producers is not necessarily parallel to that of others. 
You might be a low-cost producer and would show increased sales even though total demand 
for the industry as a whole was 20 per cent lower. If you can prove your own figures, you 
should not be compelled to use any others. Reconstruction is only a matter of proof. 


III. Reconstruction is not restricted by eliminating the accumulation of unfilled orders 
because of the event, provided all the consequences of the stoppage are permitted. 

The elimination should be restricted to the increase after the event which is a direct and 
natural result of the interruption. 


IV. You are not compelled to remove any increase in income which flows from an 
event not connected with the one causing the interruption. 

The intent of the law was to reinstate the company to the position it would have had 
if the physical event had not. occurred. 

To deprive it of income which is totally unrelated to the event causing the interruption 
subjects an applicant for relief to punitive measures. 

It might deprive the company of the relief completely if the income from a subsequent 
event exceeds the effects of the physical event. 

Under these circumstances no use of the Section is warranted. It is a complete negation 
of the law 


V. You are not compelled to do the almost impossible in getting information from 


your competitor. 
What competitor will give you the following information apparently required by the 
BULLETIN? ‘ 


The causal connection between your absence from the market and his increased sales. 
The physical occurrence which caused an interruption in your production was also 


unusual and peculiar to him, when you do not have ten or fifteen years’ experience prior 
to the event. 
The increase in your income subsequent to the physical event was not due to your 


competitor being out of the market. 

The costs of material and labor, the demand for your product which can only be found 
in the records of all your competitors. 

All or sufficient information so that you can reconstruct your own earnings. Of what 
income, if any, that should be eliminated to reflect your absence from the market. 


yg 

Sus is an example of the controversy 
that exists between tax students and the Trea- 
sury Department. On each page the left-hand 
columns summarize what must be proved con- 
cerning a case under 722(b)(1), according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue Bulletin 
on Section 722. The right-hand columns in- 
clude the views of many tax men. 











understand all the points that are aris- 
ing in the conflict. That follows for 
at least three reasons: 

1, No one today can really roresee 
the theories and rules that the Tax 
Court will eventually secure in its re- 
view of the controversies. Now we 
only know there is a vast bridge be- 
tween many tax students and the 
Bureau. Only the Tax Court can 
eventually smooth out the difficulties 
and Jay down the law. 

2. But lacking knowledge of what 
the Tax Court will approve means that 
today’s pleadings must carry enormous 


wisdom or else some business men will 
fail to enter the type of claim that the 


Court may eventually approve. The 
most important study of tax counsel 


today, therefore, is the record of the 
kind of tax controversy that arises be- 


tween the skilled Treasury men who 
wrote the Bulletin and the skilled tax 


practitioners who, in defense of clients, 
are presenting claims under what they 
believe is proper law interpretation. 
prop V : 
3. In such a strain, the important 


problem of business is to protect itself 
so as to get allowances when the Tax 


Court decides on the type of claims 
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that are proper. Otherwise, competi- 
tive injustice will be certain. One com- 
pany will get major post-war financing 
merely because it had good tax advisors 
that showed it how to protect itself. 
Others will lose out because they did 
not make claims within the exact period 
allowed by the law; prepared them 
poorly by failing to include the type of 
grounds and facts required by the de- 
cisions; prepared them without includ- 
ing the type of argument that courts 
may eventually rule to be proper; did 
not hold open the statute of limita- 
tions, and so on. 





THE COURSE 


If Taxpayer's Claim 
Is Disallowed by the Treasury 





TAX COURT OF THE U. S. 
Hearing on all cases on appeal from below. 


No appeal is possible on 








Tax Court decision 
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OF A CLAIM UNDER 


Read from the Bottom, Up 





or during trial 





FIELD DIVISION COUNSEL* 


Handling cases before the 
court and settlements before 














TECHNICAL STAFF HEARING IN 
VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY* 
These hear and decide on appeal where 
the units below have denied a claim. If Staff 
denies a claim, appeal is to Tax Court 








». 
DISALLOWED CLAIM 


One copy Form 991 goes to Field Offices for Examination 


Is Allowed by the Treasury 
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if Taxpayer's Claim 








JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


on Internal Revenue Taxation 
Reviews} all claims 








over $75,000 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL CHIEF COUNSEL’S OFFICE* 
RESEARCH DIVISION,* Review Division, Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. Reviewst all cases approved below involving 
Advisory Economic Service to All Divi- more than $20,000. It then can approve all 
sions of Bureau of Internal Revenue claims OVER $20,000 and up to $75,000 
—_ — <s 
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SERIES OF LOCAL FIELD* 
EXAMINATIONS AND CONFERENCES 
These may comprise one or more of following: 
Revenue Agents Review; Review by Internal 
Revenue Agent; or Sec. 722 Committee Review 











CLAIMS CONTROL SECTION* 
Clearing Division, Income Tax Unit, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Retains one copy of the form 
for statistical assembly) 


! 


TAXPAYER 
Files two copies of Form 991 























ALLOWED CLAIM 





AUDIT REVIEW DIVISION* 
Washington, D. C. 
Reviewst all cases approved below, 
but can finally pass only upon 
claims under $20,000 














*All of these are divisions 
or offices of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

tIf these groups do not ap- 
prove of the allowance, the 
case can be appealed to the 
Tax Court. 
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| No need to get hung... 





Some people think stainless steels are highly desirable, 
but so difficult to fabricate that they may be hung 
up if they try. But actually, stainless steels merely 
have their own requirements, their own machining rates, 
welding, forming and heat treating techniques. 
You can learn what they are from us rapidly, 
because our business life is devoted wholly to producing 
stainless and helping fabricators select the right 
grades, the correct processing methods. Stainless has many 
great advantages — enduring beauty, strength and 
heat resistance, economy due to long, sometimes 
endless life. Some grades can be made extremely 
hard for abrasion resistance, others soft for cold 
forming, some non-magnetic and others with 
special high elastic properties. Write us. 
Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, 
Maryland. Sales offices in principal cities, 
distributors everywhere. 


Producing Stainless Steels Exclusively 
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SPARE PARTS 
FOR AUTOS, OIL 
AND MINING MACHINERY 


Get them 
there quicker 
by Clipper 


Express 











RANSIT time is lost time... 

as your consignees well know. 
The fastest way is to ask your 
consignees to specify: 


“BE SURE TO 
SHIP VIA 
PAN AMERICAN 
AIR EXPRESS.” 


A long list of items, from spare 
parts and phonograph records to 
magazines and dental supplies, 
are now being exported by air... 
Your product, too, may be adapt- 
able to shipment by Clipper 
Express. 

For all International Air Express 
shipments, call Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. At 6,000 points with- 
in the U.S. A. they pick up ship- 
ments FREE. 


PAN AMERICAN 


Wortp AIRWAYS 
The System of the Flying Ciippers 
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REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETER 
APRIL, 1945 
INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO: 
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REGIONAL 
TRADE REPORTS 


The Dun’s Review Trade Barometers (1935-1939=100) are compiled 
under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld. In this summary seasonally 
adjusted figures are used. Regional information is gathered through local 


Dun & BrapsTrEET Offices. 
Government sources. 


Payroll and employment figures are from 
More detailed data are available in Dun’s Sraristi- 


caL Review. Barometer figures may be obtained in advance of publication. 


UNITED STATES 


April, 188.5 Mar., 214.3 April 44, 180.3 


| Change from: Mar., —12.0%, April ‘44, +4.5% 


The national barometer dropped 12%, the first 
monthly decline since December and the largest 
in a year. Reflecting this decline the regional 
barometers, with the exception of Florida, all 
had negative changes. 


1. NEW ENGLAND 
Apel. 163.9 Mar., 184.5 April ’44, 159.7 
Change from: Mar., —11.2%, April '44, +2.6% 
teduction of shipbuilding and aircraft activity 
resulted in manufacturing employment falling 
8% below 1944 with payrolls off 4%. 


2. NEW YORK CITY 
April, 178.2 Mar., 191.2 ae 44, 151.9 
Change from: Mar., —6.8%, a 1°44, +17.3% 
Barometer comparisons good. mployment 6% 
below 1944, payrolls 5% above. New York 
hotel sales above average for the country. 
Retail sales slightly above a year ago. 


3. ALBANY, UTICA, AND SYRACUSE 
April, 167.8 Mar., 216.2 April °44, 153.1 
Change from : Mar., —22.4%, April 44, +9.6% 
Index dropped to 11% below U. S. level. Em- 
ployment off over 5% from last year in most 
cities. Syracuse wholesale trade well above 
a year ago, Albany trade off 3%. 


4. BUFFALO AND ROCHESTER 
April, 192.0  Mar., 219.7 April °44, 166.2 
Changefrom : Mar.,—12.6%, April ’44, +15.5% 
General business activity declined moderately 
from last month. Buffalo employment is off 
more than 14% from last year and payrolls 
down 9%. Rochester employment was off 3% 
while payrolls were 2% above 1944. 


5. NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 
April, 152.5 Mar., 173.7 April °44, 141.5 
Change from: Mar., —12.2%, April ’44, +7.8% 
Heavy monthly decline in the barometer. In- 
dustrial employment is fractionally below a 
year ago; payrolls remained 5% above. Farm 
prices averaged 9% above 1944. 


6. PHILADELPHIA 

April, 170.2 Mar., 204.1 April °44, 164.9 
Change from: Mar., —16.6%, April "44,4+3.2% 
Layoffs in war activities continuing, causing 
employment to drop 7% below 1944—\the 
lowest level since the early part of 1942. 
Manufacturing payrolls off about 1% from 
last year. 


7. PITTSBURGH 

April, 168.3 Mar., 189.4 April °44, 161.6 
Change from: Mar., --11.1%, April ’44, +4.1% 
Below average yearly and monthly changes; 
index 10% below national level. Wholesale 
trade had general increase. Erie industrial 
employment 13% below 1944, Pittsburgh down 
6% ; payrolls declined about 3%. 
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8. CLEVELAND 
April, 188.2 Mar., 219.3 April °44, 178.3 
Change from: Mar., —14.2%, April '44, +5.6% 
Toledo wholesale trade 12% above a year ago; 
smaller increases in Cleveland and Akron. To- 
ledo carloadings well above a year ago. In- 
dustrial employment down slightly in region. 


9. CINCINNATI AND COLUMBUS 
April, 196.2 Mar., 219.7 April °44, 180.4 
Change from: Mar., —10.7%, April ‘44, +8.8% 
Yearly and monthly changes good; index 4% 
above U. S. level. hio business activity has 
leveled off; industrial employment in Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati dipped 5% below 1944 level. 
Poultry and egg production down. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE 
April, 210.1 Mar., 250.7 April °44, 2014 
Change from: Mar., —16.2%, April '44, +4.3% 
Indiana overall activity about 3% above last 
year. Industrial employment and payrolls § 
and 10% off. 

Livestock receipts 17% below last year. 


11. CHICAGO 
April, 178.0 Mar., 210.0 April °44, 169.2 
Change from: Mar., —15.2%, April '44, +5.2% 
Barometer 6% below national level. Two 
plants under construction, two in Will 
County, one in La Salle County. Monthly 
and yearly .industrial employment declines 
prevalent. Farm prices slightly over 1944. 


12. DETROIT e 

April, 198.7 Mar., 224.5 April °44, 195.8 
Change from : Mar., —11.5%, April 44, +1.5% 
Grand Rapids wholesale trade up 10%, Detroit 
down — as compared to 1944. Michigan 
industrial employment 8% below 1933, pay- 
rolls down 12%. Detroit employment is 13% 
below a year ago. 


13. MILWAUKEE ‘ # 
April, 196.3. Mar., 217.2 April °44, 189.5 
Change from: Mar., —9.6%, April '44, +3.6% 
Milwaukee wholesale trade about 25% above 
a year ago. Factory employment moderately 
below last year but well above 1942; payrolls 
are holding up better and are close to 1944. 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL _ 
April, 165.8 _Mar., 198.3. April, °44, 160.1 
Change from : Mar., —16.4%, April '44, +3.2% 
St. Paul wholesale trade 6% above a year ag0; 
Minneapolis up 3%, and Duluth off 10%. Iv- 
dustrial business conditions approximate last 
year’s. Livestock and farm receipts moder 
ately above 1944. 


15. IOWA AND NEBRASKA ais 
April, 184.8 Mar., 215.5 April "44, 1753 
Change from: Mar., —14.2%, April '44, +5.1% 
Iowa factory employment 6% below last year; 
payrolls off fractionally. Cold weather slow 
farm work ; prices 4% above 1944. 
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An*80,000,000 Dividend 


to stimulate business and create jobs 
in New York State 














At a time when plans for business expansion are being made, 


New York State — under its new Experience Rating System — 
distributes a tax credit of approximately $80,000,000 — nearly 
half the amount of all other business taxes levied by the State 


HIS year, under New York 
State’s new Experience Rat- 

ing System, businesses in the State 
are being awarded tax credits 
amounting to about $80,000,000. 
These tax credits—approximate- 

ly half of the total amount of all 
other business taxes levied by the 
State — will 





a naturally be 
applied by 


many busi- 











nesses to the 


























creation of 


Tax credits equal ‘ 
postwar jobs. 


4 business taxes 


At the same time, unemploy- 
ment benefits to labor have been 
increased.That’s because New York 
State’s Experience Rating Plan 
embodies fundamental principles 
of sound insurance financing. It 
seeks to stabilize employment. It 
aims to encourage business expan- 
sion by reducing taxes in accor- 
dance with the individual em- 
ployer’s experience in providing 
steady jobs. And it sets up a re- 
serve fund as a cushion in order 
to protect labor. 

This legislation is part of New 


York State’s program to promote 
business expansion and employ- 
ment. It was adopted after a long 
and careful study of all the fac- 
tors involved, plus the record of 
other states with Experience Rat- 
ing Plans. It is designed primarily 
to make unemployment insurance 
employment insurance in a pros- 
perous postwar New York. 
Businessmen who wish further 
particulars regarding this tax- 
credit plan may write: Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 468, 


112 State St., Albany 7, New York. , 


New York Means Business 
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BUILD (edible WITh 


BETTER QUALITY LETTERHEADS! 





FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION APPLETON. WISCONSIN 
BOND, LEDGER, ONION SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 100% RAG CONTENT 
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16. ST. LOUIS 
April, 173.9 Mar., 206.6 April °44, 163.0 
Change from: Mar., —15.8%, April 44, +6.7% 
Meat packing volume restricted by smaller 
hog and cattle receipts. Aircraft construction, 
river shipbuilding, ammunition, and ordnance 
orders declining. 


17. KANSAS CITY 

April, 195.7 | Mar., 223.4 April ’44, 174.9 
Change from: Mar., —12.4%, April ’44, +11.9% 
Change in rain and soil nitrogen conditions 
bumper wheat crop estimates sharply. Farm 
land values still rising. St. Joseph meat pack- 
ae ee 38% under 1944, 16% under 
March. 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 
April, 206.0 Mar., 230.4 April ’44, 191.4 
Change from: Mar., —10.6%, April °44, +7.6% 
Barometer below average first time in year. 
Baltimore retail trade even with 1944; whole- 
sale trade up 8%. Tobacco crops early and 

romising. Richmond cigarette output up. 
Baltimore employment up 11%, payrolls down 
3%, from 1944. 


19. NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 
April, 199.4 Mar., 218.6 April °44, 193.8 
Change from: Mar., —8.8%, April °44, +2.9% 
Retail and wholesale trade about even with 
1944. Wilmington shipyard employment down 
44% ; labor tight in other yards. Frost re- 
duced Greenville, 8. C., peach crops 30 to 40% ; 
other pre-seasonal crops in good condition. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 
April, 238.4 Mar., 264.5 April ’44, 222.6 
Change from: Mar., —9.9%, April 44, +7.1% 
Nashville retail trade rose about 7% _ over 
1944, wholesale trade up 10%. Shipbuilding 
contracted. Mill consumption of cotton high- 
est in almost two years. Alabama oil pro- 
duction 35% above 1944. Crop prospects fair. 


21. FLORIDA 
April, 242.8 Mar., 228.3 April °44, 226.1 
Change from: Mar., +6.4%, April °44, +7.4% 
Barometer highest in country, 29% above na- 
tional level. Citrus prices rose. Retail and 
wholesale trade higher than a year ago. 


22. MEMPHIS 
April, 217.3 Mar., 243.9 April ’44, 200.8 
Change from: Mar., —10.9%, April ’44, +8.2% 
Wholesale trade above, retail trade below 
1944. Weather harmed crops. Yearly decline 
of 20% in employment. 


23. NEW ‘ORLEANS 
April, 214.4 Mar., 234.2 April °44, 206.2 
Change from: Mar., —8.5%, April ’44, +4.0% 
New Orleans employment 19% under a year 
ago; cancellations still ineffective ; wholesale 
and. retail trade about even. Louisiana coastal 
oil production 6% above 1944. 


24. TEXAS 

April, 241.9 Mar., 250.8 April °44, 219.2 
Change from: Mar., —3.5%, April ’44, +10.4% 
Retail and wholesale trade increased 10% over 
1944. Employment maintained. Wet weather 
in East, dry in West, reduce wheat crop out- 
look. Range conditions good; meat prospects 
satisfactory. Oil production 9% over 1944. 


25. DENVER 

April, 172.1 Mar., 194.9 April °44, 161.6 
Change from: Mar., —11.7%, April ’44, +6.5% 
Cold weather in Wyoming and drought in New 
Mexico hindered wheat crop. Farm prices 
highest since 1920; Denver livestock receipts 
8% over 1944. Egg production 25% lower 
roy 1944. Factory employment 1% under 
ast year. 


26. SALT LAKE CITY 

April, 205.1 Mar., 213.7 April °44, 189.5 
Change from: Mar., —4.0%,. April ’44, +8.2% 
Employment 12% over a year ago in Salt Lake 
City. Utah land values rose to 38% above pre- 
war level. Mining labor tight. Weather hit 
onion crop. Wholesale trade 8% over 1944; 
retail trade declined. 


27. PORTLAND AND SEATTLE 
April, 235.3 Mar., 253.6 April °44, 220.5 
Change from: Mar., —7.2%, April ’44, +6.7% 
Wholesale and retail trade steady or above 
1944. Portland employment 5% over a year 
ago. Wheat and strawberry crops good. 
Lumber production comparatively high. 


28. SAN FRANCISCO e 

Aoek. 211.3 Mar., 234.7 April ’44, 197.9 
Change from: Mar., —10.0%, April 44, +6.8% 
Non-Governmental shipyard employment suf- 
fered large monthly drop of 11%. Excellent 
fruit and vegetable crops expected. San Fran- 
cisco wholesale trade 5% above average ; retail 
trade down. 


29. LOS ANGELES 

April, 214.1 Mar., 230.0 April °44, 198.5 
Change from: Mar., —6.9%, April 44, +7.9% 
Highest barometer reading in a year.. Citrus 
fruit volume, prices, and quality good. In- 
come from farm and ranch products higher 
than previous month, Employment 17% under 
last year’s level. 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « 














e e e The Best Machines 


Deserve the Best Service 








It is only natural that users who selected Burroughs 
machines for fine construction and fine performance 
look to Burroughs for the finest mechanical service. 


Years ago, in recognition of the fact that no machine — 
however superior in design and construction—can be 
any better than the mechanical service provided for it, 
Burroughs formulated a realistic service policy: The best 
machines deserve the best service. 


The result is today’s highly-trained, experienced service 
organization, whose intimate knowledge of Burroughs 
construction, adjustment and operation is helping more 
users than ever before to keep their Burroughs machines 
at peak operating efficiency. 


Burroughs service is available to the user under either 
of two plans: (1) a Burroughs Service Agreement at a 
predetermined, moderate annual cost; or (2) service 
when requested, at a moderate charge for each service 
as rendered. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


In these times—when good service is so very important 
and generally most difficult to get— Burroughs mechanical 
service is unequaled for efficiency and dependability. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. « DETROIT 32 
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NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « 





IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 






















BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 








YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
IN MAKING 


il 


ADHESIVES THAT WORK 











"We wish to commend 
you for your special 
adhesive” 


An important new war-product, Pro- 
tective Flashburn Cream, helps pre- 
vent injuries due to flash burns. This 
cream, produced by West Disinfecting 
Company, manufacturers of “CN” and 
other products for the promotion of 
sanitation, must be securely safe- 
guarded on its way over-seas. 

The West Company writes: “We be- 
lieve this product is one of the most 
important items developed during the 
war. It is packed for over-seas ship- 
ment in V-Cases necessitating the use 
of a water-resistant adhesive. We have 
found your special adhesive excellent 
for our purposes and wish to commend 
you for this excellent product.” 

Arabol takes pride in this evidence 
of ability to meet each manufacturer’s 
This 


cates why more than 10,000 adhesives 


particular requirements. indi- 


formulas are on file in our laborato- 
ries. See the Arabol Representative 
when he calls — he knows adhesives. 


mm ARABOL 


MANUFACTURING Sieg 


TIO East 42nd $t., New York 17, N.Y. 


Offices and Factories: Brooklyn, Chicago, 
San Francisco + Branches in Principal Cities 


CGdhesives? . " ARABOL! 


SIXTY YEARS OF PIONEERING 









THE 
TREND 
OF 
BUSINESS 


Summary: Industrial activity has de- 
clined slightly. Unfilled orders remain 
high. Employment and payrolls fol- 
low closely the trend of industrial pro- 
duction. Consumer spending remains 
high and above a year ago. Prices ad- 
vance slightly to new wartime records. 
Business failures are at a very low level. 


HE pattern of business activity is 

well reflected in current production 
totals which are slowly tapering off. 
Although industrial output throughout 
the second quarter of 1945 gradually 
and irregularly declined and was below 
that of the first three months of this 
year—when there was renewed empha- 
sis on continuing high output to meet 
war requirements—it was still at a high 
level. That there has been a decline in 
output is less significant than the small- 
ness of the.decline to date. Not until 
cutbacks and cancellations have in- 
creased substantially enough to affect 
schedules, and new orders have de- 
clined considerably is production going 
to decrease appreciably. 

Reflecting the moderate decline in 
production and shipments, the heavy 
demand for war goods, and the rela- 
tively few cancellations, unfilled 
orders of most manufacturing lines 
remain high, New order volume in 
most industries is large, although gen- 
erally orders have fallen off somewhat. 
While contract terminations initiated 
in April were $1,800,000,000, two and 
one-half times what they were in the 
first quarter of 1945, no immediate 
effect was apparent in the business 
economy, according to the Office of 
Contract Settlement. 

A general easing is apparent in over- 
all munitions production. The trend 
downward which commenced in April 
has become steeper as we are about 
to enter the second half of 1945. Cut- 
backs in individual programs of the 
munitions group have varied; sched- 
ules of guns, fire control equipment, 
and ships are estimated to be declining 
close to 50 per cent, whereas those of 
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One certainty in today’s fast- 
changing business picture is that 
costs are once more the paramount 
business factor. 







Right now, thousands of organi- 
zations very like your own are 
looking to the Morton Suggestion 
System for help in reducing costs of 
all kinds. They’re getting it too, 
because the Morton System is the 
uniquely successful method of 
getting ideas from your own em- 
ployees; ideas for better ways of 
doing things, for saving time and 
material. 















The Morton System works any- 
where, any time. It succeeds even 
where “homemade’”’ idea plans 
have failed repeatedly. It brings 
you, all in one ‘‘package,”’ che skill, 
experience, tested methods and 
equipment developed to serve over 
10,000 cases in the past 17 years. 









Painless because it costs so little, 
involves no personnel or equip- 
ment upheavals, the Morton Sys- 
tem can save substantial sums for 
you. Millions already have been 
saved for its users. For complete .' 
details, just tell us what you do 
and how many people you have 
oneach shift. There’sno obliga- 
tion, so be sure to write today. 


MORTON. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 










Department E 
347 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Meeting Risid Secaileatiend 





for ‘Dependable Metals 


Producing “‘tailor-made” metals for products 
built to exacting standards is everyday pro- 
cedure for Western Brass Mills. One of these 
metals, Super-X Nickel Silver, is meeting many 
rigid individual specifications for a wide va- 
riety of vital functional uses. 


If your needs call for an alloy that can be 


WESTERN BRASS MILLS 


DIVISION OF OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
East Alton, Illinois 


BRASS e BRONZE e PHOSPHOR BRONZE ~ 


blanked, drawn, spun, formed, machined or 
pierced, use Super-X Nickel Silver. 


Our mills are conveniently located at East 
Alton, Ill. and New Haven, Conn. We would 
appreciate an opportunity to discuss your re- 
quirements for Nickel Silver 


and other copper-base alloys. S aoe “x 





NICKEL SILVER ¢ COPPER 
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HE frees business from 
the curse of idle facts 


What is unusual about this man? 

It’s his ability to inject the price- 
less element of control into your busi- 
ness records... to give them “‘Fact- 
Power.” 

Without control, records are a 
mere history of stock... cost... 
personnel ... sales. Such records fail 
to indicate 1n themselves what action 
should be taken, and when. Minor and 
major decisions alike must wait upon 
analysis of recorded facts, unless 
record systems provide control. 

Sight analysis, made possible by 
the development of Kardex Graph- 
A-Matic charting signal control, 
is saving thousands of man-hours 
every day because somebody called 
in the Systems Technician. While 
providing the all-important control, 
this man also knows how to simplify 
and consolidate duplicated and over- 
lapping records. He can design them 
to eliminate waste effort, house 
them for faster, easier reference, 
protect ‘them from fire at the point 
of use. 


Through knowledge interchanged 
with his hundreds of colleagues, he 
offers you the accumulated record- 
control experience of leading organi- 
zations everywhere. He is at our 
nearest Branch Office, and can go to 
work for you today. 


-——-——-EXAMPLE---—-- 





HE makes signals tell the whole truth 
fast. Modern records are self-analyzing re- 
cords. With Kardex Graph-A-Matic signal 
control they visually separate abnormal 
conditions from normal ones, indicate at a 


glance where attention is needed. One hun- | 


dred and thirty-six examples of successful 
management-by-exception on the part of 
prominent companies are illustrated 
in “Graph-A-Matic Management Control.” 
This valuable and important study is avail- 
able to executives on request. 











SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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aircraft and parts are dropping negli- 
gibly. In contrast bombs, naval am- 
munition, rockets, and mortar shells 
are continuing to increase in demand, 
Production of goods for the military 
for the second quarter of this year was 
scheduled at $14,375,000,000; this was 
only $77,000,000 under the first quarter, 

Despite some easing in certain basic 
materials, shortages still exist in steel, 
copper, aluminum, many textiles, 
leather, some chemicals, paper, and 
numerous other industrial materials, 
The cutbacks which have occurred 
since April have not freed sufficient 
surplus of materials for the output of 
non-military goods, especially non- 
durables. Not only are materials 
scarce but adequate machinery, equip- 
ment, and plant space are lacking; 
machine tools are inadequate to meet 
the heavy demand. 

Shifts in production schedules and 
cutbacks have affected industrial trends 
considerably in some regions of the 
country. Chicago and its outlying 
districts have been experiencing nu- 
merous cutbacks. Output in the New 
England States has declined substan- 
tially since the November 1943 peak. 
Many areas in New York State have 
undergone sharp drops in production, 
although these drops have been more 
pronounced in some sections than in 
others. In contrast cutbacks in the 
Cleveland area have been small. 
Large requirements for the Pacific War 
have offset the minor cutbacks in some 
Southern coastal areas. Generally 
industrial activity continues to expand 
in the South, Southeast, and Pacific 
Coast States. 


Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; Federal Reserve Board 


1942 I - = 1945 
January 181 227 243 
February 183 232 244 236 
March 186 235 241 235 
April 1 237 239 231 
May 191 239 236 23° 
June 193 237 235 
July 197 240 230 
August 204 242 232 
September 208 244 230 
October 215 247 232 
November 220 247 232 
December 223: 241 232 














* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


While steel ingot production tapered 
off slightly in the first half of June and 
was about 5 per cent below a year earlier 
it remained at a high level. Estimated 
weekly output declined about 4 pet 
cent during May and the first half of 
June. New order volume has dipped 
slightly with over-all steel shipments 
running above bookings. Despite the 
moderate decline in output and new 
orders and the increase in shipments, 
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Looking ahead to the time when materials and 
manpower can again be devoted to industrial 
production, we list below some of the special- 
ized features of Pollak facilities. 

Pollak has ample equipment in these special- 
ized departments for coordinated operations 






FACILITY NO. 1 
BLANKING—STAMPING—DRAWING 


Complete facilities in these de- 
partments, ranging from very 
small precision work to medium 
heavy work in carbon steel, 
stainless steel, brass, bronze, 
Monel Metal, Inconel, alumi- 
num and the stronger alumi- 
num alloys. Maximum depth of 
draw 111% inches; maximum 
diameter of shallow stamping 
about 45 inches. 
















FACILITY NO. 3 





WELDING AND BRAZING 


Specializing in and 
equipped for large pro- 
duction in welding and 
brazing by oxy-acety- 






FACILITY NO. 4 





POLLAK’S CO-RELATED FACILITIES 


FOR MANUFACTURE OF PRODUCTS AND ASSEMBLIES FOR POSTWAR PRODUCTION 



















to turn out complete products and assemblies. 

Pollak also has engineering and research 
facilities for designing and building complete 
products preparatory for production, when our 


plants are released from war work. 






FACILITY NO. 2 
SHEET METAL FABRICATING 


Ample equipment for long 
runs in conjunction with other 
featured services ranging 
from lightest up to 14 inch in 
steel and up to 1% inch in 
aluminum. Includes fabrica- 
tion of tanks and process 
vessels of all the corrosion 
resistant metals. 

























FACILITY NO. 5 
MACHINE WORK 


In this department we are equipped for 
large scale production. Hand screw work 
from the smallest up to 3!4 inch di- 
ameter bars. Multiple-Spindle Auto- 
matic Screw Machine work from the 











lene, oxy-hydrogen and 
electric arc processes, ¢ 
particularly in the more 4 
difficult alloys. ? 







AND SEAM WELDING 





inch material in steel and up 





These Pollak facilities are operated in conj 


available only for work of a nature which 


POLLAK MANUFACT 
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ELECTRIC SPOT WELDING 


Equipped in the various ranges 
for very light work and up to! 


34% inch material in aluminum, 


artments such as Spinning, Electrical Work, 
hese individual Pollak facilities are operated as a unit and ordinarily they are 


smallest up to 254 inch diameter bars. 
Lathe, Milling Machine and Drill-press 
work in capacity to balance other de- 
partments. In addition to normal, general 
purpose equipment, we design and build 
special manufacturing equipment, when 
jostified by production requirements, 


4 
to 


unction with other manufacturing de- 
Heat Treating, Assembly and Plating. 


will keep this operation in balance. 


However, this limitation is not always applicable. 


URING COMPANY 


Arlington, New Jersey 
















Asked the Visitor of the Paper Chemist: 


Why do you call it “cotton fiber” paper instead of 


“vag-content” paper? 


Said the Paper Chemist to the Visitor: 


Because all Parsons Papers are made from new, clean cotton 


cloth cuttings and new cotton fiber. Rag content paper 


may be, and frequently is, made with old, use 


“You see, the fibers in old rags 
are always worn and weakened by 
the time the mills get them. Much 
stronger bleaches must be used on 
old rags than on new cotton cut- 
tings —and this further weakens the 
fiber. Our cuttings come largely, as 
a matter of fact, from men’s shirt 
factories. The cotton fiber used is 
fresh from the cotton mills.” 

That’s why Parsons bond papers— 
used mainly for stationery and docu- 
ments —are superior in feel, in writ- 
ing and erasing qualities, in strength, 
durability and permanence. These 
are Parsons bond papers — available 


Tags. 





in the various sizes, weights, colors 
and finishes permitted by W.P.B.: 
OLp HAMPDEN BOND, 100% cot- 
ton and linen fiber. 
PARSONS BOND, 100% cotton fiber. 
L’Envot, 100% cotton fiber. 
LACONIA BOND, 75% cotton fiber. 
EDGEMONT Bonn, 50% cotton fiber. 
HERITAGE BOND, 25% cotton fiber. 
When you buy stationery, specify 
PARSONS. Then you'll have the 
finest cotton content paper, made by 
a mill that specializes in paper for 
modern business, made to reflect and 
record the quality of your organiza- 
tion, your business, your profession. 














PARSONS PAPER COMPANY e HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the backlog of steel orders remain large, 

Zinc output in May increased 2 per 
cent, while shipments dropped 10 per 
cent from the previous month; antici- 
pation of War cutbacks had a deterrent 
effect on deliveries. Demand for slab 
zinc in June is estimated well below 
May. Asa result stocks at the end of 
May increased to 170,997 tons reversing 
the gradual decline started last Novem- 
ber. Copper inventories, which had 
been decreasing since the beginning 
of this year, are rising considerably; 
new orders have dropped off and de- 
liveries in May and June are estimated 
well below the April tonnage of 161,000 
tons. 

The decline in over-all war output 
has been very slight; similarly the in- 
crease in civilian production has been 
small, so modest that it has not taken 
up much of the loss, which industry 
is currently experiencing. Although 
many limitation orders have been re- 
voked or revised manufacturers have 
been unable to obtain surplus materials, 
or labor, or plant space. 

Military requirements take more 
than one-third of the shoe industry’s 
materials and labor. Civilian needs 


| for leather shoes are estimated at about 








70 per cent of the pre-war level. Tex- 
tile mill production continues to be 
hampered by manpower shortages. 
Fabric supplies remain low with the 
major part going to the Government. 
Worsted mills operate at a high rate 
entirely on military orders. Some of 
the restrictions on woolen mills have 
been lifted but not on worsted mills 
where the heaviest demand and the 
principal shortages arise. Knit goods 
manufacturers have been unable to start 
on Fall output because of the scarcity 
of skilled labor and yarn supplies. 
Rayon deliveries in May increased 
about 5 per cent: stocks at the end of 
May dropped to 8,600,000 pounds, the 
lowest level this year. 

The construction industry continues 
to be hampered by lack of materials, 
especially lumber. Lumber produc- 
tion is running about 11 per cent below 
the 1944 figure; military and high rated 
civilian requirements remain generally 
unchanged. Along with lumber, sup- 
plies of paper, paperboard, and many 
industrial chemicals remain critically 
short and below scheduled needs. 

Food production, while estimated 
about 5 per cent below a year ago, |s 
well above the 1935-1939 average. Meat 
output has reached a low point, the 
lowest since September 1940. The 
civilian meat supply in June was about 
7 per cent below the previous month. 
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The problems of payroll preparations, analysis and financing 
C vanished when Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Corp., Tacoma, 
. installed Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting. 
it , ; ae ae 
- The following excerpts from a full report _ preparing labor distribution and personnel 
a relate the experience of but one of hun- reports, and government billings, is less than 

dreds of concerns, both large and small, 1 3 of 1% of the payroll ... equal to ten 
a who have found in Remington Rand minutes pay per worker. It is regular routine 
a Punched-Card Accounting the answer to to print and tabulate the 25,000 checks and 
t. their complex payroll problems. tabulate the many reports within a single 
e ae : 

“Our building in this yard of many types ***t 
if 'd 0 : ee 
and sizes of naval vessels within a two-year “Since the navy audits and pays this bill 
ig period would not have been possible with- _ without delay, its check reaches our bank 
Is out the most effective use of labor-savin in time to cover the payroll checks. This 
le equipment, including Remington Rand perfect timing results from the superb effi- 
Is Punched-Card Accounting and Tabulating ciency of Remington Rand Punched-Card 
rt Machines, which we installed in the fall of | Accountancy.” 

Ly 1941. Since then the compilation of the The full report of this operation Cexti- 
Ss payroll for 25,000 yard workers, the issu- fed Report No. 4313, carries a wealth of 
-d ance of their weekly checks and the distri- helpf p fi fee % a 

: : pful information on solving payroll, 
of bution of labor cost, has been handled with —jahor distribution and other production 
* increasing smoothness and effectiveness. sallems. 1¢'s Gros tw interentedl ciscutives 

“The cost of computing earnings, mak- he writing to our nearest office, or direct to 
- ing Social Security, income tax, war bond Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines 
, and other deductions, tabulating payroll _ Division, Room 1723, 315. Fourth Avenue, 
‘a * KWIK-F AX: checks, compiling the payroll register, and New York 10, N.Y. 

i Only 
ly | REMINGTON RAND a 
p- Makes the Interfiling 
y Reproducing Punch 
ly ® 
j ™ manling Reproducing Punch, ca U N C H E D- CAR D AC co U N Ti N G 
7 exclusive with Remington Rand, is 
_ one of the most pests machines 
1S in Banched-care accounting. It *The HOLE MARK of a System 
, compares, uplicates, repea 
at ‘aedhen, calorie, panic ie ... the Symbol of Accuracy 
he sad verifies the information on 
SS) Morrie ag 
ut e 
h. Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting”— 
BUY BONDS — Buy Victory and Peace the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 
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*...AND WHY NOT? Did you ever 
consider how much a mailroom has 

to do with selling? Take new pros- 
pects, for instance. In many cases, > 
their first contact with our organi- 
zation is by letter. Because these 
letters often mean new business, 
it’s mighty important that they get 

to our Sales Department fast.” 






















“IT'S EQUALLY IMPORTANT that all 
further correspondence with them 
is carried on promptly. Sales can 
be lost by having our follow-up 
letters delayed in a jammed-up 
mailroom. Sales can be made by 
getting these letters to trains and 
planes on time. 











“THAT'S WHY WE CONSIDER our 
mailroom an important member of 
our sales force . . . why we put it 
under the supervision of a com- 
petent person and equipped it with 
USPM mail-handling machines and * 
systems.” 

Plan now to modernize your post- 
war mailroom with USPM ma- 
chines and systems. Call in your 
U.S. Postal Meter specialist today. 


Metered Mail Systems... Postal and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers... Multipost Stamp Affixers... Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


Our Plants A and B proudly 
Sly the Army-Navy “‘E”’ 


(eI6) -5 =10) - 7-4 010)! sma 2, Naw Yor 
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Food .crops are estimated to be very 
large but large non-civilian needs are 
absorbing a large part of the supply, 
Civilian demands are being met at 
close to pre-war levels. 


Employment—Although produc- 
tion of war goods has declined almost 
I5 per cent since the November 1943 
peak, there has been little easing of 
manpower. Close to 9,000,000 persons 
are now engaged in war work, a drop 
of 14 per cent from the 10,400,000 em- 
ployed at the end of 1943. Most indi- 
vidual industries have undergone a 
similar decline, especially aircraft and 
shipbuilding. In contrast employment 
in iron and steel industries remained 
fairly stable and that in the communi- 
cations and the electronic equipment 
industries increased. Many of the em- 
ployees released from munitions work 
have been absorbed in war supporting 
industries or have retired from the 
labor field. The wholesale and retail 
trades at present employ about the same 


Employment 

Millions of Persons; U.S. Bureau of Census 
. 1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 49-1 51.4 50.4 50.1 
February 49.6 51.2 50.3 50.6 
March 50.2 51.2 50.5 50.8 
April 51.1 51.6 51.3 51.2 
May AS Sas 4 
June 3-7 54-0 53-2 
July 54-3 548 54.0 
August 54-4 54-4 53-2 
September 52.9 53.0 52.3 
October 53-2 52.2 52.2 
November 52.6 51.7 51.5 
December §2.2 51.0 50.6 














number of workers that they did in 
1939. 

Cutbacks have had a minor effect 
on the unemployment total to date. 
Unemployment since mid-April has 
increased about 150,000, bringing the 
total to almost 950,000 persons. As a 
result of cutbacks and cancellations, 
labor shortages have moderated in some 
localities. Areas which have been 
transferred from the acute labor short- 
age classification include Fort Wayne, 
Lima, Los Angeles, Morristown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pontiac, Santa Ana, South 
Bend, and Waterbury. Employment 
is declining around the San Francisco 
area and in some arms centers in New 
England. An easing in the manpower 
supply is apparent in the Southwest and 
in some Midwestern cities. 


Income—The pace of industrial 
payrolls follows closely that of indus- 
trial activity. 

Many manufacturing localities are 
experiencing modest declines in pay 
rolls. A sharp drop in income has oc- 
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Presenting America’s most popular 


all-purpose, woodworking machine! 








ees 








You, as an executive, are vitally interested in the new era that lies ahead. 


That's the reason we're telling you about DeWalt in this publication, in- 
stead of trying to reach you in a trade publication. 











The new era in woodworking—in all types of industries—will demand a 
machine like DeWalt. 


This versatile, all-purpose power saw is the machine you should consider 





first. It is ideal for general carpenter maintenance in or outside the plant, for 
crating and boxing, for intricate pattern work, or for general woodworking. 


DeWalt is the machine that will bring new standards of efficiency and pro- 
duction to your cutting jobs no matter how—where—or when you cut wood. 





Write for a copy of the DeWalt catalog, and discuss this machine with 





your technical men. 


DEWALT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


267 Fountain Avenue ° Lancaster, Penna., U.S.A. 
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TOMORROW'S Calculator 





Why not discover for yourself how easy it is to 
operate a FRIDEN...as the Calculator, not the 
Operator, does the Work. FRIDEN FULLY 
AUTOMATIC CALCULATORS today incor- 
porate modern design with unexcelled figure 
work production. Telephone or write to your 
local Fridén Representative and conveniently 
arrange for a demonstration of tomorrow’s 


calculator on your own work... . today. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Retail Sales 





Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U.S. Dept. of Com. 


July 117.0 123.9 126.1 
August 117.5 123.4 126.4 
September 117.8 123.9 126.5 
October 119.0 124.4 126.5 
November 119.8 124.2 126.6 
* December 120.4 124.4 127.0 

















1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 153-2 159-5 Warp | 3.9 
February 148.3 179 72.8 195.2 
March 147.6 2 177.6 195.6 
April sy 160.1 169.9 175.5 
May 4 156.5 175-5 181 @ 
June 141.8 164.5 175.0 
July 147-6 165.1 178.7 
August 150.3 167.7 178.5 
September 150.9 165.5 1977-4 
October 154.3 168.3 183.6 
November 158.2 172.5 191.5 
December 153.9 171.4 187.9 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


curred in many Eastern cities including 
Albany and Bridgeport, Conn.; Wilkes- 
Barre, Scranton, Wilmington, and Lan- 
caster, Pa.; and some Pacific Coast 
centers. 

The monthly increases in the volume 
of income payments continue, but at 
a lower rate; income payments to in- 
dividuals eased off in April to $13,180, 
000,000, 5 per cent above a year ago. 
Income from farm marketings in May 
was estimated slightly below a month 
before and about 4 per cent below a 
year earlier. Receipts from livestock 
and products increased seasonally. 

Consumer expenditures for goods 
and services continued to expand in 
April after seasonal adjustment, and 
were g per cent above a year ago. In 
the first quarter of this year, consumer 
expenditures seasonally adjusted at- 
tained the record annual rate of 
$104,000,000,000 (U. S. Department of 
Commerce). The increase in expen- 
ditures for goods, which increased more 
substantially than those for services, 
was mainly in food and clothing. 


Prices—Stimulated by increases in 
the prices of agricultural products, com- 
modity prices in May attained a new 
war-time peak. The USBLS whole- 
sale commodity index in May was es- 
timated at 105.9 per cent of the 1926 
average. Further increases in agricul- 
tural commodities and higher ceiling 
prices for steel mill products accounted 
for a further gain in the com- 
modity index in June. The index in 
mid-June had advanced 0.4 per cent 
since the beginning of May and was 
about 2 per cent above a year earlier. 


Cost of Living 


Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U.S. Burean of Lahor Statistics 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 112.0 120.7 124.2 127.1 
February 112.9 121.0 123.8 1269 
‘March 114.3 122.8 123.8 126.8 


/April 115.1 124.1 12 yowt7.1 
rt = a tin 127.2 
June 10.4 124. 125.4 














* Approximation; figure from quoted source nut available. 
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d T is 1935... the New Deal celebrates 
n its second birthday ... and, almost to 
T the day, a man named Hitler, in Ger- 
J many, scraps the Versailles Treaty, be- 
bf gins to build a conscript army. 
' France seeks help unsuccessfully. Rus- 
" sia plans an arms increase. Conferees 
. meet at the White House to discuss the 
situation, but no comment is forthcoming. 
The Normandie sweeps across the 
in ocean in the amazing time of 4 days, , an 
n- 3 hours and 5 minutes. A United States er 
W destroyer is launched at the Bath Iron New battleships and carriers by the score had to be con- 
e- Works, in Maine—eleven and a half structed—and destroyers by the hundreds to protect them. 
S- months from the day the keel was laid. 
20 The company applies to the Bank of the the NRA. At Manila, the Filipino Com- — and destroyers by the hundreds to pro- 
i Manhattan Company, in New York, for —_ monwealth was inaugurated. And,though __ tect them. And, because of such things 
18 a loan toenlargeits ship-building facilities. it never made print, the loan application as a bank loan made six years earlier, 
-d Then, in October, Italy invades of the Bath Iron Works was granted and we were not wholly unprepared for this 
i Ethiopia. Newspapers scream, WAR the company began a gradual expansion gigantic task. 
: BEGINS! But nobody takes it seriously. of its shipyard facilities. The year — and * * * 
Mussolini is cut off the air in order that the world — sped on. 
the World Series may be broadcast from Th i ened on seveeal wenss Tey at Oe Bath Shee ‘Wotln, 2 de 
Navin Field. Detroit. es eee ee Cee eee stroyer is launched in four and a half 
, Ethiopia was conquered. Hitler moved months from keel laying, instead of al- 
That year, also, 500 died in a Florida into Austria with a vast army. The war most a year, as formerly. And, down the 
hurricane. The Supreme Court threw out was really on. We were fortunately far ways, ready for fitting, slides — not one 
from the scene, but, to insure our protec- destroyer every two months —but one 
a Gam, 8 deal was arranged with Great every two weeks! From a nation whose 
be Britain — whereby we traded 50 destroy- naval strength was seriously threatened 
/ ers for strategic bases. Seven of those 









Our fleet lay on the bottom in ruin. 


destroyers had been built at the Bath 
Iron Works. 

Then — Pearl Harbor. Our fleet lay on 
the bottom in ruin. New battleships and 
carriers by the score had to be constructed 
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so short a while ago, we have become, in 
just ten years, the greatest naval power 
in history — supreme upon the seas of the 
world. Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, N. Y. Member Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 


Contool Ccnler FOR A 


SALES EXECUTIVE’S STRATEGY 





There’s something new in his office! It’s 
the small desk microphone that is the 
heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 
It provides him with new dictating ease 
and convenience. It enables him to dictate at any time, without 
requiring the presence of his secretary. It discourages mistakes 
and misunderstandings. It encourages him to record his ideas 
and instructions instantaneously—while they’re fresh in mind. 
It even records his over-the-desk conversations. 
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Because it brings such complete facility in getting things 
done, it is literally a Control Center for action. Why not learn 
now about Dictaphone Electronic Dictation for yourself? Send 
for new descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone 
Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 





Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index; 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 96.0 101.9 103.3 104.9 
February 96.7 102.5 103.6 105.2 
March 97-6 103.4 103.8 05.3 
April 98.7 emi 105.7 
May 104.1 104.0 105.9* 
June 98.6 103.8 104.3 
July 98.7 103.2 104.1 
August 99.2 103.1 103.9 
September 99-6 103.1 104.0 
October 100.0 103.0 104.1 
November 100.3 102.9 104.4 
December 101.0 103.2 104.7 














* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


Living costs rose fractionally to 127.3 
in May as compared with the 1935-1939 
base of 100 of the USBLS index. The 
increases in prices of low-cost clothing 
and some food items were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the gain in the cost of 
living index. 


Trade—Consumer spending con- 
tinues unabated at a high level; retail 
volume throughout May and the first 
part of June was estimated at 6 to 10 
per cent above a year ago. Despite un- 
seasonably cool weather in most sec- 
tions of the country in early June, de- 
mand for warm weather merchandise— 
women’s cotton sportswear, Summer 
cosmetics, unrationed and white 
rationed shoes, and some household 
equipment—boosted retail volume. 
Men’s furnishings were in good de- 
mand; sales volume was high and selec- 
tions were limited. 

Consumer interest remained high for 
garden tools, Summer housewares, and 
cleaning and repair supplies. Furni- 
ture volume in the second quarter of 
this year dropped off from the first 


quarter; sales were still over a year ago. 


WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 


1945 1944 1945 
June 19..$4.11 June 20..$4.01 High $4.11 Feb. 13 
June 12.. 4.10 June 13.. 4.01 Low 4.08 May 15 
June 5.. 4.08 June 6.. 4.00 1944 
May 29.. 4.08 May 30.. 4.00 High $4.09 Dec. 12 
May 22.. 4.08 May 23.. 3.98 Low 3.98 May 23 


Dait_y WHOLESALE Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100.) 
Week 
Ending Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
June 16. 177.49 177-50 177.47 177.50 177.45 177-42 
June 9. 177.28 177.30 177.32 177.33 177.34 177-37 
June 2. 176.84 176.86 Holiday 177.08 177.33 177-36 


May 26. 176.62 176.76 176.87 176.84 176.91 176.99 
May 19. 176.52 176.82 176.59 176.63 176.65 176.71 


BurtpiInc Permit VALUES—215 CITIES 


M. of 
M 





Geographical r ay = © 
Divisions: 1945 1944 Change 
New England....... $2,710,612 $2,076,907 +30-5 
Middle Atlanti - 15,083,696 16,307,927 — 75 
South Atlantic 5,825,219 3,876,106  +50.3 
East Central. 19,119,036 11,810,063 +61.9 
South Central. 13,048,403 6,923,083 +88.5 













DICTAPHONE Chitionie Dittiition @ 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and | 


Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. | 
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West Central....... 3,719,006 2,725,389  +36.5 
Mountain ........0. 2,803,84 1,803,343  +55-5 
Pacific ....cccccees 13.087.900 9903.40 +32.1 
| Rotel WaiBiss decease $75,397,122 $55,426,499 +36.0 
New York City...... $11,104,645 $12,077,169 — 8.1 
Outside N. Y. C... $64,292,477 $43,349,330 +48.3 














Your letters are executives, too. They transmit 


your policies and implement your decisions. 


As executives, they represent you and your 
business. To function successfully, they must 
have an air of authority. In bearing and ap- 
pearance, as well as in speech, they should live 


up to the standards that you set for yourself. 


that you demand of them if they are written 


on Ecusta Fine Flax business and air mail paper. 


Ecusta paper, made by a new process from 
American-grown virgin flax fibre, is the most 
distinguished stationery in America today. Clear 
white, subtly textured, this paper exemplifies 


dignity and character. 


IECUSTA 





ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION - PISGAH FOREST - NORTH CAROLINA 











O cancellations and cutbacks 
make you need more cash 
quickly . . . for current operations, 
taxes, renegotiation payments or 
any other purpose? Do you need a 
liberal and assured supply of funds 
to reconvert or expand your plant, 
build inventories, finance sales activ- 
ity and see your business through to 
profitable civilian operation? 


Then don’t fail to investigate our 
new and broader Commercial Fi- 
nancing Plan . . . which involves no 
interference with your management, 
no restrictions on your operations. 
At our drastically reduced rates, 
many companies now find this 
plan more liberal, more flexible and 
lower in cost than any other method 
of financing available to them. 


What’s more, under this plan you 
will have no balances to maintain .. 
no worries about renewals, calls or 
periodic clean-ups of your loans. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Baltimore , New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland , Ore. 


consis Pe ia 
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Instead, you will have funds at your 
disposal to use as needed under a 
continuing arrangement . . . which 
combines the features of permanent 
financing with the flexibility and 
low net cost of borrowing on a day- 
to-day basis. 


Equally important, this plan will 
free you from the handicap of a 
short line of credit which barely 
meets your needs under normal 
conditions, and which may be 
tightened up or withdrawn when 
you need money most. Instead, you 
will have ample funds available to 
meet unusual situations, take ad- 
vantage of opportunities, expand 
volume and increase profits. 


Let us show you how this plan can 
meet any need for funds in your 
business quickly, economically and 
without red tape. Just write, wire 
or phone the nearest Commercial 
Credit Company office listed below. 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


: “plus mor 
pital and Surp 


BALTI 





# than $65,000,000 


#INANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Some cities are already experiencing 
a slight drop in retail buying. Sales in- 
creases in some New England, Eastern, 
and Midwestern cities are reported nar- 
rowing and, in some cases, volume has 
fallen below a year ago. Business in 
most States in the Pacific Coast, South, 
and Southwest regions continues to 
expand. 

Wholesale volume in the first half of 
June increased slightly over May as 
Fall apparel markets opened. The rise 
was tempered by routine trading in 
housefurnishings, textile, and food 
markets. Turnover in general was 
brisk and volume was about 5 per cent 
above a year ago. Slow deliveries con- 
tinue the chief problem to many whole- 
salers. 


Finance—Stock market price aver- 
ages in May attained the highest level 
in eight years. The month opened 
with rails and the combined averages 
at new highs; after falling off during 
the month, stocks rallied again and 
prices reached a new peak since 1937. 
Volume for the month was the largest 
for any May in five years with the ex- 
ception of 1943; over a million shares 
were sold in all but two sessions. In 
the opening week of June, stock market 
prices moved irregularly at a high level. 
Both railroads and utilities reached 
new high grounds. 

Federal Reserve member bank re- 
serves continued to increase, reaching 
$15,452,000,000 in the week ended June 
6, a gain of $2,094,000,000 in the year. 
Excess reserves of member banks rose 
above the billion dollar mark during 
May and was $1,180,000,000 at the close 
of the first week of June. Money in 
circulation in the week ended June 6, 
increased to a peak of $26,513,000,000, 
exceeding by 19 per cent the $22,255,- 


Bank CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 


May —- > Y- 














1945 1944 Change 
BOMON, cscrcesevese 1,604,367 1,455,204 +10.3 
Philadelphia 2,969,000 2,695,000 +10.2 
Bae .ccccs 287,199 289,407 — 0.8 
Pittsburgh .. 1,160,568 1,104,231 + 5.1 
Cleveland ... oe 997,915 913,662 + 9.2 
CUNEINDS < occeccse 531,482 442,958 +20.0 
Baltimore ......e0 694,734 637,497 + 9.0 
Richmond ....++.+- 342,438 308,636 -+11.0 
RADE 6 scncacvevre 685,100 627,500 + 9.2 
New Orleans....... 373,606 348,801 + 7.1 
Chicago «.ccosseses 2,353,382 2,001,338 +17.6 
DERE oc cccescene« 1,486,557 1,636,276 — 9.1 
St. Louis..... as 823,523 799,269 + 3.0 
Louisville ... 319,383 283,732 +12.6 
Minneapolis . a 614,605 525,805 +16.9 
Kansas City......0. 894,309 786,794 +13.7 
GURNEE. <snesesvcnns 322,965 285,814 +13.0 
DORE pcaenvissnce 262,955 233,461 +12.6 
DIES ic custo stoves 546,791 466, +17.2 
Houston .......0e0 479,311 444,715 +78 
San Francisco....... 1,243,042 1,166,781 + 6.5 
Portland, Ore....... 318,220 300,759 + 5-8 
GUS onc vntccaees 428,007 358,547. +19-4 
Total 23 Cities..... 19,739,459 18,112,877 + 9.0 
eC rere 27,736,484 21,105,851 +31.4 
Total 24 Cities...... 47,475,943 39,218,728 201 
Daily Average...... 1,825,998 1,508,413. 21-1 




















The hands of a typist! Beautiful, ex- 
pressive, skilled hands... but such 
hands are stricken dumb, are no 
good to you when they’reaway from 
the keys of a typewriter. 

And, too often, a typist capable 
of 70 words a minute is lucky to 
average 25... forced to waste from 
17 to 78 per cent of her time be- 
cause of you. 

How come? Simply by providing 
such skilled workers with obsolete 
forms. Time-wasting forms that 
must be fabricated by hand during 


[SeadGf ... but dumb 


office hours—aligned, carbon 
stuffed, set in position before typ- 
ing can begin. 

Check over the job the forms in 
your office are doing today. And you 
will be interested in what Uarco 
has to show you. For Uarco creates 
better forms... prefabricating car- 
bons and papers that save time and 
money wherever forms are used. 

Spend a half hour with a Uarco 
representative. He’ll help you select 
the right forms... forms that allow 
your typists to keep typing. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e Offices in All Principal Cities 





SINGLE SET 
FORMS HANDWRITTEN 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR “S 
TYPEWRITTEN - BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 









Uarco Multi-Fold Continuous Strip Forms. They 
bring easy handling and loading to typewriters, 
bookkeeping or billing machines. Perfect align- 
ment—carbon-positioned—consecutively num- 
bered. This particular form provides legible, 
clean copies. Easy to set up, it feeds the machine 
while the typist types. For further information, 
write today. 























BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 
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there’s no guessing with 
the PRINTING Calculator! 





Whether it’s a building or a business, the 


Printing Calculator figures it right for you ok 
the first time. There’s no guessing! () a7 
; ‘ i 5 
It prevents errors and saves time by simul- 
taneously working, printing and proving # 


your problems—as shown by the simple 
figures on the tape. 


It is the ONLY machine that: 


Divides automatically and prints 
Multiplies and prints 
Subtracts and prints 


Adds and prints 


It replaces the ordinary adding machine 
that won't calculate, and the ordinary cal- 


culator that can’t print. 


The Printing Calculator aids business 
men everywhere in handling statistics, 
payrolls, prorating, billing, and all other 
figure work. 


Let it aid YOU. Phone your nearest 
Remington Rand office now, or write us 
at Buffalo 5, N. Y., for the free explana- 
tory booklet TOPS. 
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000,000 of a year earlier. The ratio 
of total reserves to deposit and Federal 
Reserve note liabilities declined further 
in the month to 45.7 per cent from 46.5 
per cent. 


Failures—In a decline sharper than 
usual for May, business failures fell be- 
low the April level to the second lowest 
number on record for any month. May 
marked the eleventh consecutive month 
in which failures have numbered less 
than 100 and the third time in failure 
history that they have dipped below 75. 
Only 1 concern failed in May this year 
for every 2 a year ago. Related to the 
number of concerns in business, about 
4 enterprises would fail annually per 
10,000 in business if this monthly rate 
were extended to a yearly basis, ac- 
cording to Dun’s Insolvency Index. 

Aggregate liabilities of the month’s 
failures rebounded from April’s record 
low and amounted to four-fifths of 
those in May last year. Liabilities were 
two times as heavy as in April, due to 
an increase in large failures involving 
liabilities of $25,000 or more. For in- 
stance, there were 13 failures in the 
$25,000 to $100,000 liability class as com- 
pared with 10 in the previous month 
and there were four failures involving 
$100,000 or more compared with none 
in the previous month. Furthermore, 
this latter group of exceptionally large 
failures was the only one in which 
liabilities bulked as high as in the cor- 
responding month of 1944. 

In May this year there was a decline 
in the number of concerns failing in 
all trade and industry groups from the 
same month of last year. It was sharp- 
est in construction where there was 
only 1 failure for every 4 last May; it 
was mildest in manufacturing where 
there were 3 failures for every 4 a year 
ago. Only 4 lines in any trade or in- 
dustry had as many as 5 failures; mach- 
inery was the sole manufacturing line, 
food stores and eating and drinking 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


May Apr. May Per Cent 
1945 1945 1944 Changet 

Dun’s INsotvency INpEx* 

Unadjusted ..cccccese 4-4 5.7 a3 3s 

Adjusted, seasonally... 4.2 5.2 a9 —“53 
NuMBER OF FAILURES.... 72 90 148 —5I 
NUMBER BY SizE OF Dest 

Under $5,000....+06 ee 27 48 64 —58 

$5 ,000-$25,000 ....eee0 28 32 60 —53 

$25 ,000-$100,000 .eeeee 13 10 20 —35 

$100,000 and over..... 4 ae 4 tC) 
Numser sy INpustry Groups 

Manufacturing ....... 26 26 34 —24 

Wholesale Trade...... 6 6 in. <3 

Retail Trade.......... 28 43 63 —56 

Construction ......... z 7 26 73 

Commercial Service... 5 8 14 —t4 

(Liabilities in thousands 

CurreENT LIABILITIES..... $2,208 $980 $2,697 —18 
Tora Liapiuitits....... $2,208 $980 $2,697 —18 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 
+ Per cent change of May 1945 over May 1944- 
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When you really need a friend -- 







(CCH) LABOR LAW REPORTS 


Here in CCH’s practical LABOR LAW REPORTS 
is provided swift, complete, and dependable 
coverage of ‘‘labor law.” Its informative weekly 
issues span the whole work-a-day world of stat- 
utes, regulations, rulings, court and administrative 
decisions, returns, forms, reports, instructions con- 
cerning the important federal and state regulation 
of labor relations and wage-hour problems. 


Coverage includes: Wage and Salary Stabi- 


lization Law, War Labor Disputes Act, Overtime 
Pay Order, National Labor Relations Act, Fair 






Labor Standards Act, anti-discrimination laws, 


public contracts laws relating to wages and hours, 
anti-injunction laws, state labor relations acts, 


state wage and hour laws, etc. 


Pertinent amendments, regulations, rulings, in- 
terpretative bulletins, and court decisions are like- 
wise promptly reported. Thus, subscribers always 
have the last word, the newest development, the 
latest twist and turn of events of interest or im- 


portance in the field of “labor law.” 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING Hoys 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW BEPORTS 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK }.+ 214%. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO!» MUNSEY BLDG... WASHINGTON ¢ 


LAW REPORTS 
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How Your Bank Can Simplify 
Field Warehouse Financing 


ted banks—and perhaps your institution is 

among them—are interested in Field Ware- 
house financing, but hesitate to loan against Ware- 
house Receipts because of difficulties in checking 
ptices of various commodities. That’s where we 
can help you—and at no charge! Here’s how: 


‘Through our 88 offices in all parts of the country, 
more than half of which are located in areas where 
commodities are either extensively grown or proc- 
essed, and all which are interconnected by wire, we 
can obtain quick spot quotations on virtually all 
commodities. In the case of a commodity on which 
quotations are not readily available, we will make 
every effort to obtain prices as quickly as possible. 
This information will be relayed without cost of 
any kind to you. 


The best way in which you can ascertain the effec- 
tiveness and sincerity of this offer is to test it in 
ptactice. Just phone or write our office nearest to 
you—there’s probably one in your own city or 
nearby—and ask us for the commodity information 
you need. As stated, we'll get it for you swiftly, 
without cost or obligation. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PrERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y.. 
Offices in 87 Cities 
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YOUR POST-WAR MARKET 


may offer radically different problems than the market you sold in 1941. 
Shifts in population and industries—technological advances in materials 
and processes—new developments in distribution techniques—changes in 
merchandising practices and cousumer buying habits—all will affect your 
business in one way or another. 

Let us help you obtain the facts which will enable you to evaluate your 
marketing problems and sales opportunities in the days ahead. Through 
the fact-finding facilities of our 150 branch offices we are equipped to make 
market surveys, trade studies and dealer analyses, in any territory. Indi- 
vidual research projects may be conducted locally, regionally or nationally. 


For complete details phone or write. 
Marketing and Research Service 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Ine. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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places in retailing, and building sub- 
contracting in construction. In 5 of 
8 commercial services, no failures oc- 
curred at all. Increases from the pre- 
vious May were rare, there were none 
in lines having more than 1 failure. 
In only 2 of these, the iron and steel 
and the machinery industries, were 
failures as numerous as they were in 
May a year ago. 

The metropolitan districts represent- 
ed by the 25 largest cities and the bal- 
ance of the country accounted for equal 
proportions of the month’s. failures. 
But liabilities were more than four 
times as heavy in the non-metropolitan 
areas. Two-thirds of the big-city fail- 
ures occurred in New York. No other 
city had more than 2 failures and 13 
cities reported no failuftes. Washing- 
ton, Minneapolis, and Rochester each 
reported 1 more failure than in May 
1944, while 6 cities having failures last 
year did not report any failures this 
year. Two entire Southern regions 
had no failures in May 1945, the South 
Atlantic States and the East South Cen- 
tral States. The West North Central 
was the only region to report more 
failures than in the previous May, 
although the New England States came 
close. In only 4 States—Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, California— 
did as many as 5 failures occur. Only 
4 States—Rhode Island, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and New York—accounted for 
three-fourths of the liabilities of May 
failures. 


FarLureEs BY Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


7-Number—~ Liabilities 




















(Current liabilities in Jan.-May Jan.-May 

thousands of dollars) 1945 1944 1945 1944 
MINING, MANUFACTURING.... 129 162 7,731 += 7,605 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 10 5 1,819 1,119 
Food and Kindred Products. 6 18 196 974 
Textile Products, Apparel... 10 12 04 311 
Lumber, Lumber Products.. 22 29 «21,150 2,145 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 7 13 369 189 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 6 7 33 287 
Leather, Leather Products... 3 2 23 21 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 4 5 164 427 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 14 10 698 227 
SEE sc vccscvnceokage 16 36 792 ~=«1,113 
Transportation Equipment.. 12 6 997 568 
Misc€Haeous .ccascccscece 19 191,396 314 
WHOLESALE TRADE.....000 ~ 48 454 683 
Food and Farm Products.... 8 21 184 218 
Cn. a ee 2 2 26 29 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 2 9 101 227 
DRCUANOONS «oc siscicc vance 13 16 143 209 
RETAIL, TRADE... ..ccccecces 160 261 1,195 2,239 
Food and Liquor........+++ 27 56 169 875 
General Merchandise........ 7 7 40 43 
Apparel and Accessories.... 16 28 142 160 
Furniture, Furnishings...... 4 15 15 116 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 8 13 46 159 
Automotive Group.......+. 16 17 110 113 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 55 85 445 556 
Drug Stores.......++ 2 13 80 76 
Miscellaneous ° 1 27 148 141 





CONSTRUCTION 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE..ese++ 37 67 3,615 806 





Highway Transportation ... 13 21 2,898 476 
Misc. Public Services....... 2 ee 74 eo 
RS pe re once eter I 461 vas 
Laundries, Cleaning, Dyeing. 3 10 56 131 
Other Personal Services.... 4 21 21 105 
Business, Repair Service.... 14 15 105 94 

















The Pace of Victory 
_ Permits Only A 
Congratulatory Handshake? 


American Industry well merits a decoration for its brilliant record in 
the Mighty 7th! But, as our newly decorated Pacific heroes quickly return to combat, so in- 
dustrial leaders aren’t resting on their laurels. Back into Bond action—they are now 


busy consolidating recent Payroll Savings Plan gains! 


: First, many executives are now patriotically working to retain 
the substantial number of new names recently enrolled during the 7th War Loan. 
. By selective resolicitation, they are urging all new subscribers to maintain Bond 
: buying allotments. 

| Second, many are also employing selective resolicitation to 
urge every worker who increased his or her subscription in the 7th to continue 


on this wise, saving-more-for-the-future basis. 


Help to curb inflationary pressures and harvest peacetime prosperity by holding the number 
) of Payroll Savings Plan subscribers—and amounts of individual subscriptions—to the mark 


set in the Mighty 7th! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by Dun’s Review 

. r f 

J . 

7 SPEED UP YOUR PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


* This és an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council * 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
RE-USABLE SHIPPING BOXES 
FOR THE 


INDUSTRY 


CAPACITY 9,000 BOXES 
DAILY 


SULLIVAN BOX FACTORY 


SULLIVAN, ILLINOIS 
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20,666 PRESIDENTS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 20,666 PRESI- 
DENTS AND 35,485 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 














(“AH EAD $50 a month in our oe 
; 


ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4", 1/2". Pin this to 
business letterhead for free sample stencil, 
shippers’ handbook, prices. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. : 
if 













62 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Ill., U. S. A. 
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MATERIALS 


MOVING 


with Steel-Grip Gloves 


With not a moment to be lost, 


tanned cowhide gloves. Steel ri 
bons over tough leather striy oo. 
palm and fingers reinforced, oes 
utmost wear. Handle rough 
heavy, sharp materials with g i 
and safety and sureness. Or w: t’s 
Zour problem? Over 4300 Proven 
teel-Grip safeguards may give 
you an immediate answer. Used by 
ig industrials since 1910. Write for 
catalog or state your need today, 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES CO. 
504 Garfield Blvd., Danville, Ill. 
Canada: Safety Supply Co.. Toronto 
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Scrap Wood—A profitable sideline 
in civilian goods has been developed 
from war plant rejects by Marlin Fire- 
arms Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Purchasing Government rejected wood 
and webbing at low cost, Marlin is 
using these in the manufacture of fur- 
niture specialties and for a playgun 
called the “Marlin Junior Training 
Rifle.” 

Marlin executives virtually snatched 
from the burning rough blocks of 
American black walnut and birch, cut 
in the outline form of military gun 
stocks, discarded for Army use. These 
had been sawed by the lumber mills 
in such a shape as to make one end 
easily usable as table legs for occasional 
tables and the other end for the toy gun 
stocks. Webbing rejected for Army 
gun slings is obtained for the toy guns. 

The retail demand continues heavy 
_for the toy which is being produced 
at the rate of 5,000 units a week. This 
is considered by the company’s gun di- 
vision as valuable advance promotion 
for the sale of sporting rifles and guns 
when production can be resumed. 

The black walnut tables employ in 
their construction only one non-scrap 





Theodore Lynch, plant manager of Marlin Fire- 








arms Company, poses with a “Marlin Junior Train- 
ing Rifle” and army scrap from which it is made. 





















MC helps bean buy =" 


more taw material 






*HC means hidden credit (inventory) 


used as security for a bank loan. 








Bennett had a chance to buy 
“surplus” materials. And then 
; discovered that this fortunate 
| “buy” was going to practically drain 
his cash reserve. 
l 


Luckily, a Lawrence man 

dropped in. And it was then 
that Bennett learned an inventory 
was not a frozen asset, but 
actually “hidden credit.” 





So Bennett field warehoused his 
3 raw materials through Lawrence 
System... presented his warehouse 
receipts to his banker... and received 
an inventory loan that more than 
covered his current needs! 








He IN YOUR INVENTORY may be 
all the credit you need for a loan! 
Whether it is grains or groceries, feeds or 
fertilizers, Lawrence Warehouse Company 
can help turn that inventory into work- 
ing capital. 

And the inventory remains right on your 
premises as raw material; during the pro- 


cess of aging or curing; or as finished prod- 
ucts. Lawrence simply acts as custodian. 
Your banker puts his “ok” on Lawrence 
field warehousing...for he knows the 30- 
year record of Lawrence Warehouse Com- 
pany in helping business men to obtain ad- 
ditional working capital. Talk to him about 
it... or call your nearest Lawrence office. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Fil WarcHOUsing von sane vorns on inventory 


LAWRENCE 
SYSTEM 


New York: 72 Wall Street « Chicago: 1 N. la Salle Street » San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street 
Los Angeles: W P Story Bldg. + Buffalo + Atlanta « Cincinnati + Boston + Philadelphia 
Kansos City « St. lovis « New Orleans + Jacksonville, Florida + Dallas + Houston 
Denver « Fresno, California + Portland, Oregon 
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in the past. 


tiawathu 


A name rich in folk lore 
lives on in the war record 


of a fleet of great trains. 


The Milwaukee Road’s HiawaTHas are on 
the warpath. Every day these Speedliners 
transport thousands of passengers . . . speed 
military and essential travel. . . contribute 
substantially to Victory. %& Only ten years ago 
on May 29th, 1935, the original HrawaTHa 
made its initial run between Chicago-Mil- 
waukee-St. Paul-Minneapolis. This Speed- 
liner was the forerunner of a series of trains 
unique in type. Before the war HtawaTHA 
service had been steadily improved, amplified 
and extended by popular demand. *& With 
the return of peace The Milwaukee Road’s 
passenger service will he further modernized 
and augmented to serve you even better than 





BUY AND KEEP U. S. WAR BONDS 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 
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FIREPROOF 

OFFICE & MANUFACTURING 
BUILDINGS 

225,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Area—13 Acres 

Level Land 

FOR SALE 

@ MANUFACTURING buildings, | and 2 

stories high 


@ OFFICE and laboratory buildings, 3 and 
4 stories high, partly air-conditioned 

@ RIVER frontage improved with bulk- 
head and dock. 

@ RAILROAD siding with 
ing buildings 







track connect- 












COMPLETE MODERN INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


Ideally Located Within New York City Area 


All structures in excellent repair and 
adaptable to almost any type of busi- 
ness 

TRANSPORTATION: railroad and 
subway lines within a few short blocks: 
18 minutes to mid-Manhattan. This 
property is rated as one of the most 
attractive and complete industrial 
plants in the East. 

POSSESSION can be had upon cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Principals only. 


Harry Schroeder, Jr. 


WM. A. WHITE & SONS 


51 East 42nd St. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-2300 
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material, glass for the tops. Produc- 
tion of the tables and guns is carried 
on by women employees. 


Hotel Questionnaire—Patrons are 
asked to help the Hotel New Yorker 
reach a decision on innovations which 
it is considering installing for the com 
fort and convenience of future guests, 

Imprinted with their names, former 
guests have been mailed a 20-page 5 by 
8 inch illustrated questionnaire printed 
in two shades of brown. The ques- 
tions are reproduced on a self sealing, 
postage paid folder which the guests 
are asked to check and to return to 
the management. 

Readers are asked to designate 
whether they favor, do not favor, or 
are indifferent to such suggested im- 
provements as the installation of televi- 
sion in every room, “efficiency” one- 
room apartments, air-borne food, floors 
for women only, air conditioned rooms, 
and a typewriter rental service. The 
management also seeks guests’ reac- 
tions to the restoration of such pre-war 
services as providing rooms with home- 
town newspapers, messenger service, 
one-hour pressing service, overnight 
laundry, and nursemaid and nursery 
service. Reactions likewise are desired 
to the hotel’s Turkish baths and infor- 
mation as to how guests will travel to 
the hotel as this affects advertising and 
service. 


Double Glass Insulation—A fac- 
tory fabricated windowpane unit 
known as Thermopane, developed by 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
consists of two or more panes of glass 
and contains a dehydrated air space 
factory-sealed in by a metal-to-glass 
bond. 

Thermopane utilizes the double-glass 
principle of insulation; wal) areas 
formerly opaque can now be trans- 
parent, yet insulated against excessive 
heat losses. This gives more efficient 
daylight the year around; solar heating 
in the Winter; and a cooler interior in 
the Summer. Heat losses through glass 
are reduced in the average home by as 
much as half the company states. 


Static Conductor—A quick method 
of determining whether any rubber 
V-belt, flat belt, hose or other product 
is static conductive has been developed 
by B. F. Goodrich Company techni- 
cians. Static conductive belts are used 
in many phases of war work, especially 
in operations where a static spar 
might cause a fire or explosion. 

The company recommends that all 
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static conductive-rubber belts be tested 
for conductivity at regular intervals of 
at least once a month. 

The simple testing assembly consists 
of a five or six foot length of lamp cord 
with a standard rubber socket plug, a 
two-watt neon bulb, two ordinary 
clamps or metal prongs, and two in- 
sulated handles. One of the wires of 
the cord is cut, the neon bulb inserted 
in a standard base, the insulated handles 
installed near the end of each portion 
of the wire, and the prongs or clamps 
attached to the wires. 

In making the test, part of the belt 
or other rubber product is moistened 
with water, leaving a dry section eight 
to twelve inches long between the 
moistened. surfaces. The testing as- 
sembly then is plugged into any r10- 
volt alternating current line, and the 
clamps or prongs applied to the moist- 
ened surfaces, with the dry in the 
middle. If the bulb glows the rubber 
product is a static conductor. 

The article under test must be sus- 
pended in the air between the clamp- 
ing points, or rest on a table or other 
surface which has been insulated so 
that it is non-conducting. 


Fire Extinguisher—Designed t6 
teach the correct use of fire extinguish- 
ers in an emergency, “Flame Facts,” a 
20-minute 16 mm. sound motion pic- 
ture in color explains how to determine 
the three main types of blazes and how 
each can be extinguished most effec- 
tively. This is released by the Prince- 
ton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 

The film was prepared as a fire pre- 
vention aid for industrial plants, schools 
and colleges, hospitals, hotels and public 
buildings, fire departments, clubs, and 
others, 


Molten Metal—The danger of radi- 
ant heat and molten metal splashes 
will be lessened for steel mill and 
foundry workers wearing asbestos 
clothing made according to American 
War Standard Specifications developed 
by the American Standards Associa- 








Out of actual on-the-job fire experience 
comes evidence of the ability of Cardox 
Fire Extinguishing Systems to stop even 
big fires fast. File No. S-63, taken from an 
investigator’s report on Cardox extinguish- 
ment of a tough transformer fire is a 
typical example: 

“The fire occurred in the outdoor trans- 
former area. It was caused by a short in 
the 2500-volt bus section and quickly ig- 
nited a protective screen above the busses. 
This protective screen consisted of burlap, 
rubber sheeting and plywood. 

“The Cardox System was actuated auto- 
matically and worked perfectly . . . in less 
than a quarter of a minute (after mass 
discharge of Cardox CO2 began) the fire 
was extinguished. No serious damage was 
done and operations were resumed after a 
very small delay. The swift and efficient 
operation of the Cardox System prevented 
at least $150,000 damage.” 

The danger spots in your plant may not 
be similar to the one described in FILE 
S-63. But, if for example they involve 
flammable liquids or electrical equipment 
of any kind, Cardox offers maximum pro- 
tection with fast-acting, non-contaminat4 
ing carbon dioxide . . . in pounds for small 
fires . . . and tons for large ones! 

For all Cardox Systems have one out- 
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standing characteristic which greatly 
increases the scope of usefulness and per- 
formance value of carbon dioxide in pro- 
tecting large and small hazards! 

This characteristic is the distinctive 
Cardox method of control and engineered 
application of liquid carbon dioxide, stored 
at 0° F.and 300 p.s.i. ina single storage unit 
containing from 4 to 125 tons of fire-de- 


*stroying Cardox COz2 ... enough to handle 


large fires in single or multiple hazards and 
leaveanamplereserve for new emergencies! 

If you have fire problems that are hard 
to handle, low pressure carbon dioxide can 
frequently provide the effective answer. 
A study of your specific fire hazards by 
Cardox Research Division and Engineer- 
ing Staff puts you under no obligation. 


Write for Bulletin 1875, 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING © CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


District Offices in 
New York, Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, Atfcnta, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 


San Diego 










Cardox CO2 is supplied 
instantly in pounds 
or tons from a single 
Storage Unit contain- 
ing 500 pounds to 125 
tons at controlled low 
temperature of 0°F, 
and 300 p.s.i. 




































Manufacturers and Sales Organizations 
In All the United States Appreciate 
Good Automobile Transportation Service 




















E are continuing to provide adequate 
transportation from coast to coast for 
many of America’s largest and most impor- 


tant industries. It has indeed made us proud 

‘of our privilege and performance in being 
able to serve the very same lessees during 
the war as we did before hostilities . . . and 
without one single exception! 


The R. A. Company 


Pioneers in fleet automobile leasing 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 300 Morris Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
AShland 4-9653 ALLegheny 6065 














































Experien ced Banking Service in 


To banks and business firms with interests in Canada we offer 


the facilities of The Royal Bank of Canada, with more than 
500 branches from coast to coast. Your inquiries are invited. 


Over 600 branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic 
The British West Indies 


Central and South America 
Two branches in London, England 
Experienced foreign banking service in every part of the world 


New York Agency—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


aA 





Branches in Canada 
from Coast to Coast 5 $1,700,000,000 








tion under a contract with the War 
Production Board. 

The standards pertain to asbestos 
aprons, cape sleeves and bibs, leggings, 
and coats—garments which are used to 
provide insulation against extreme heat 
during the course of the day’s work 
and protection against sudden splashes 
or spills of molten metal. The stand- 
ards take into consideration whether 
splashed asbestos coats, leggings, or 
sieeves will scorch slowly enough to 
give wearers time to get out of danger 
and remove the garment, and the speed 
with which smoldering garments can 
be shed. 


Leaf Spring for Seating—An in- 
novation in seating is the new type 
support for latex cushioning material 
incorporating the leaf spring principle, 
developed for post-war manufacture by 
the United States Rubber Company. 
The firm plans volume production of 
complete cushioning units for installa- 
tion in automobile, buses, theaters, 
railroads, hotels, steamships, auditori- 
ums, and homes. Simplification of 
construction, assembly and _installa- 
tion, as well as space saving and greater 
comfort are claimed for this type of 
seating. 

Eliminating the traditional coil 
spring from the cushion support, the 
new seat combines steel leaf springs 
and the flexible surface of a diaphragm. 
Latex cushions can be easily cemented 
to the new cushion carrier which will 
be known as the Flx-i-base and will be 
part of the seat frame itself. Uphol- 
stery can be either sewed on or ce- 
mented on, eliminating tacks. 





VETERANS 


(Continued from page 11) 


entering business equipped with reli- 
able information has a better chance 
for survival than the uninformed. He 
can buy with confidence knowing his 
limitations; he can gage his expenses 
to a typical pattern adjusting them as 
local experience dictates. Rentals, for 
example, may be abnormally high in 
Los Angeles, and low in Boston. 
Clothing sizes vary by regions and 
towns. Texas sizes in male apparel 
average larger than New York. Dress 
sizes average larger in farming com- 
munities than in cities. An agricul- 
tural community has peaks of activity. 
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Sales may be steady for nine months in 
4 college town with a Summer lull, or 
even a Summer pick-up if the com- 
munity is a resort town, as some col- 
lege towns happen tobe. A knowledge 
of local conditions is a “must” to a 
merchant when he sets up his seasonal 
buying program. 

What industries are nearby? How 
will they be affected when peace comes 
and the national economy is endeavor- 
ing to find a normal competitive level ? 
Are there cantonments nearby that 
won't be there long after the war? Is 
the street in which the store is located 
a thoroughfare? a boulevard? or just 

neighborhood shopping district where 
there is little opportunity for transient 
business? When a store location is 
appraised, every plus and minus qual- 
ity must be weighed, even to the selec- 
tion of the north side or the south side 
of a street. 

If we assume that the newcomer has 
the merchant instinct and a good loca- 
tion, the important need then for the 
new business man is a working knowl- 
edge of the line in which he is entering. 
The ex-clerk in a grocery chain store 
may have sufficient experience in 
handling merchandise and people to 
open up his own food store, but unless 
he has a clear understanding of pricing, 
of inventory turnover, and of such cost 
factors as light, heat, and taxes, he may 
stub his toe. The prospective mer- 
chant requires both training and capi- 
tal. Under our free enterprise system 
there is no law preventing him from 
going into trade uninformed, and no 
such legal control should be exercised. 


Knowledge of Business 


Knowledge of a line of business in- 
cludes stock of merchandise, usual 
terms of sale, pricing, sources of supply, 
customer usage, selling seasons, and 
inventory records. That is why ex- 
perienced grocery clerks, hardware and 
clothing salesmen have an advantage 
in starting businesses with which they 
are reasonably familiar. A friendly 
source of supply may be helpful in 
guiding a new store against mistakes 
in purchasing and pricing. A regular 
supplier never attempts to overload an 
outlet for his goods, and he often aids 
in the movement of merchandise with 
attractive window and counter displays 
for advertised items. In certain lines 
he supplies dealer imprint advertising, 
and often includes the name of his out- 
lets in spot newspaper and radio ad- 
Vertising. 

To sum up, the retailer should know 
himself, know his customer, and know 
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basic savings in operating costs. Our 





engineers can show you economies in 






space, handling costs, shipping, heat, 





power... Savings which will be added 






profits for you. 
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ne-half the people in the eleven western states 
reside in California. This is the West's greatest market. 
If, in your own surveys, the present and post-war oppor- 
tunities in California occupy an important place, remem- 
ber this: At Bank of America, which serves California 
through branches in more than 300 cities and towns, 
planning for tomorrow is second only to the task of 
meeting the vital banking and financial needs of today. 
Executives throughout the country are finding the serv- 
ices of this bank invaluable, whether their interests lie 
in the field of agriculture or industry, in reaching a vast 
consumer market here, or in approaching future foreign 
markets beyond the Pacific. Inquiries receive prompt 
attention. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . . $ 171,776,392.04 

DEPOSITS . . . . 3,767,443,322.19 

RESOURCES . . . 3,975,493,006.15 
(As of June 30, 1944) 





California's statewide bank 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL J8USTAX2 ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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his merchandise. Retail and detail go 
together, for there is no way for the 
retailer to avoid careful attention to 
small things. He must maintain a 
good inventory check system for re- 
ordering and keep accurate financial 
records. There is no escape from this 
drudgery of paper and pencil. 





Working Capital 


How much capital does one require 
to go into business? What are the 
standard ratios for the successful man- 
agement of a retail business? Nor- 
mally, a grocer should have in the 
neighborhood of $3,000 to start a retail 
business but many a grocer has gone 
into business with less, especially if 
he had been a salesman for a whole- 
saler or an ex-clerk in a successful store. 
It all depended upon the faith that the 
owner of the property, the purveyor 
of fixtures, and the local wholesaler 
had in his abilities. If creditors were 
willing to gamble on his experience 
against a year’s lease, a two years’ 
chattel mortgage, and a full stock for 
his shelves, all he needed was a sign 
painter, good health, faith in himself, 
and steady customers. 

The same situation has been true to 
a lesser degree in the apparel field 
where the risk to capital is greater, 
competition keener, and a knowledge 
of merchandising and management 
more imperative. An inexperienced 
buyer of women’s wear may easily 
invite disaster in a single season with- 
out a basic program as to type, style, 
price range for his neighborhood, and 
the proper selection of sizes and colors. 
Terms of purchase are short and depre- 
ciation of inventory rapid, especially in 
unpopular styles or seasonal items. 
While the style factor is not so critical 
in men’s apparel, the male of the species 
is becoming more conscious of his 
plumage, and this fact is not limited to 
such bizarre extremities as an infinite 
variety of sport shirts and hand-painted 
neckwear. 

A Dun & Brapstreet analyst prefaces 
an estimate of capital requirements as 
follows: “Capital should be sufficient 
to acquire enough inventory to obtain 
enough volume to provide enough 
profit to carry on the business success- 
fully and maintain a satisfactory finan- 
cial position.” Another realist adds 
“Capital should be sufficient to allow 
for at least one serious blunder in judg- 
ment during the first year of opera- 
tions.” To allow a new business to 
start without sufficient capital is to put 
a handicap on its strength and an 
added hazard to its chances of survival. 
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Before discussing the statistical 
guides for successful management in 
retailing, let us ask, “What is a success- 
ful retailer?” We have seen that on 
December 31, 1943 there were 1,324,700 
retailers in existence. One-half of these 
retailers handled food products and 
beverages. The table on page 11 gives 
a breakdown of the number of retail 
business enterprises as of December 31, 
1ggo and December 31, 1943. 

The Census of Business established 
the fact that for the year 1939, 942,533 
independent retail stores owned by 933- 
100 proprietors transacted an average 
volume of business of less than $10,000. 
Of this number, 312,996, or 33.2 per 
cent, were food stores; 142,793, Or 15.1 





per cent, were filling stations; 22,975, 
or 2.4 per cent, were in the household | 
furnishing group; 15,758, or 1.7 per | 
cent, were drug stores; and 15,292, or 
1.62 per cent, were hardware stores. 
Of these particular stores, 200,272, or 
21.2 per cent handled an annual average 
sales volume between $3,000 and $5,000. 
Presumably, these were small family 
operations. 


Small Retailer 


It is rather difficult to compare a 
one-man business handling annual net 
sales of $10,000 with a six-man business 
handling an annual volume of $100,000. 
An individual operating a $10,000 busi- 
ness generally is not thinking of a re- 
turn on capital invested—what he 
wants and expects is a reasonable mone- 
tary return, a living, and the kind of 
independence one has in working 
over-time without added compensation. 

In the food lines, family finances are 
often mixed with store receipts. The 
family occasionally is its own best cus- 
tomer, living off the shelves and paying 
part of the wholesaler’s bill with work- 
ing children’s income. A small grocer 
of my acquaintance thought he was 
running a profitable business for ten 
years, but he couldn’t make ends meet 
when a daughter married and two sons 
joined the Navy. The misery margin 
of retailing is most noticeable in the 
food line because physical existence is 
closest to food. 

A hungry hardware dealer can’t 
munch on spare bolts. He must show 
some kind of a profit which may then 
be translated into food. Hardware is | 
a slow moving line, and the ingenious | 
neighborhood dealer finds other ways 
of increasing his revenue in dull times. 
He may accept some contracting in 
painting and paperhanging; he may 
make sundry repairs of small electrical 
appliances and lawn mowers; he may | 
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Durie the past several months we’ve been telling 
you how “Automatic” FIRE-FOG licks really tough fires, 
particularly those originating in oils or other flammable 
liquids. Now, with censorship wraps off, here’s the pro- 
tection FIRE-FOG offers in the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war: 


One of the largest powder plants in this country is at 
present producing tons of the new Rocket Powder under 
the protection of “Automatic” FIRE-FOG systems. One 
division of this factory alone averages 185 fires each 
day—over 5,000 fires every month! “Automatic”? FIRE- 
FOG systems of protection put a torrent of water on 
these blazes within a half second of their inception, 
usually extinguishing them within five seconds. Most 
important, there are no injuries, no machinery damage, 
and often much of the powder remains unburned. Pro- 
duction at the powder rolling machines is restored with- 
in a matter of minutes. 

All this has been made possible through the close coop- 
eration of the powder manufacturer and “Automatic” 
engineers . . . just the sort of cooperation between your 
staff and “Automatic” engineers that will result in lick- 
ing your toughest fire problems in the peace time prod- 
ucts of tomorrow... and TODAY. 
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“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO . . OFFICES IN 36 CITIES 


“Automatic”? manufactures and installs a complete line of fire pro- 
tection devices and systems for all types of fire hazards. Listed by 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories. 

















INVESTMENT 
PROMOTES 


Cited for extraordinary 
usefulness and efficiency 
beyond the call of duty— 
the flexible, tireless 


Pallet aud 
CLARK fork truck 


the extraordinary pair that 
speeds the flow of munitions, 
food and supplies to the point 
of use. 


Te see the wide range of usefulness of 
Clark Tructractors and Fork Trucks, send for 
handy 72-page pocket catalog—describes 
60 husky, well engineered vehicles, gas and 
electric powered. 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Products of CLARK © TRANSMISSIONS ¢ ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES ¢ AXLE HOUSINGS e BLIND RIVETS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS « HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS e GEARS AND FORGINGS e RAILWAY TRUCKS 
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cut keys; solder leaks; cut and thread 
pipes; all of which help to tide over 
slack seasons and to keep him in the 
good graces of his neighborhood. That 
is part of the service factor in retailing 
which is not easily discernable in sales 
figures. 

A successful retailer, from a bare eco- 
nomic definition, is one who sells 
enough merchandise at a profit, and 
renders enough service for pay, to pro- 
vide him with income to pay suppliers’ 
bills, and operating expenses. From a 
social standpoint the definition should 
include enough profit to raise his family 
on the American scale of living, main- 
tain a good-looking establishment, and 
give him a sense of sufficiency that is 
the sign of a sturdy member of society 
and a good citizen. 

How important is the small retailer 
in the overall picture of American 
business? Let us return to a st tistical 
consideration. The 1939 Census of 
Business showed the following break- 
down of the number of independent 
retail stores, retail chain units, mail 
order houses and the respective ag- 
gregate total annual sales for each 
group. 

Per 
Number Total Sales Cent 
Independent retail stores 1,647,136 $32,471,676,000 77.2 





Retail chain stores..... 123,195 9,105,825,000 21.7 
Mail order houses....... 24 464,289,000 1 
TOR) SUNMiscs siccees 1,770,335  42,041,790,000 100.0 


Of the $32,471,676,000 total annual 
sales by independents, 28,731,944 were 
handled by 703,603 stores or 42.07 per 
cent of the number of independent 
outlets. Each of these handled an- 
nual sales of $10,000 and over. The 
balance, $3,739,732,000, representing 
11.5 per cent of the total annual sales 
of independents, was made by 943,533 
retail stores or 57.3 per cent of the 
number. Each of these stores handled 
less than $10,000 sales annually. In other 
words, more than one-half of the retail 
stores accounted for little more than 
10 per cent of the retail volume. This 
relative smallness of aggregate annual 
sales does not lessen the intrinsic value 
of the service which these stores rend- 
ered. The important thing to re- 





PAMPHLETS AVAILABLE 


This article, together with additional 
tables, is being prepared in pamphlet form. 
Copies will be supplied on request to 
suppliers, teachers, vocational guidanc« 
groups, Chambers of Commerce, trade as- 
sociations, and business libraries. Th« 
pamphlet has an appendix which contains 
additional retail grocery operating and 
merchandise ratios together with a dis- 
cussion of the use of these ratios, their | 
limitations, and how they were obtained. 
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ROHR builds and assembles these The war with Japan is every American’s war from house- 

huge motor nacelles for the Con- wife to war production worker . . . what we do as indi- 

solidated Vultee“ Privateer”... C viduals can prolong or shorten the time to a Jap defeat. 

newest scourge of the Jap navy. Nothing can possibly be more important today than 
home front war effort and war jobs. 


it’s a finish fight! Buy Bonds to the finish! 


ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, CHULA VISTA, CALIF. HELPING TO WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW 
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RESEARCH IN 


PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 





Is One of MANY 
EDWAL SERVICES 


Several members of the 
Edwal staff of Chemical 
Engineers have special- 
ized in research in 
petroleum products— 
lubricants, greases, 
waxes and other special- 
ties. 

Other Edwal chemists 
have had long experi- 
ence in food products, 
cosmetics, pharmaceuti- 
cals, automotive prod- 
ucts, graphic arts and 
other fields. 


Write for booklet 21-R, 
describing Edwal ser- 
vices and basesof charges. 














The EDWAL 
Laboratories, IJuc. 
732 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Chemical Research and 
Consulting Services 














member is that the proprietors had a 
right to a choice of employment, and 
that they should be helped to make their 
employment more productive for the 
labor and the money invested. 

In the period from 1934 to 1940 in- 
clusive, Dun & BrapstrEET conducted 
five comprehensive surveys of oper- 
ating expenses and profit factors in re- 
tail management. From 13,000 to 40,000 
retailers cooperated in these annual 
studies of operating expenses which 
were broken down by important trades, 
and classified by sales volume, size of 
city or town, and supplementary per- 
tinent factors. The principal conclu- 
sions dealt with expense items, profit 
margins, realized mark-up, and the 
number of times that inventory was 
turned over per year. Expense items 
included salaries paid to the owners or 
officers, wages paid to employees, rent, 
losses from bad debts, and so on. 

Service men entering business will 
find the operating and merchandise 
ratios of the year 1939 more typical of 
competitive conditions than ratios for 
the war years. Asa matter of compari- 
son, however, a comparative check of 
cperating expenses has been made of 
453 retail grocery stores for the war 
year of 1943. The results of this recent 
survey are compared in the table on 
page 11 with the typical operating ex- 
pense percentages of 291 retail grocery 
stores in 1939. The effects of the war 


conditions are observable in larger typi- | 


cal net sales, smaller expense percent- 
ages, and the more rapid turnover of 
inventory. It will also be noted that 
while 191 of the 291 stores, or 65.6 per 
cent, showed a net profit in 1939, 397 
of the 453 stores or 87.6 per cent showed 
a net profit in 1943. 

The 560,549 food stores reported in 
the Census of Business of 1939 consti- 
tuted one-third of our retail population, 
and accounted for one-fourth of our 
total retail dollar volume. Of these 
stores, 179,335 were independent 
grocers, and the comparative grocery 
surveys of 1939 and 1943 are concerned 
with their progress. The 179,335 stores 
decreased under war conditions to ap- 
proximately 148,coo* by December 
1943, or a decrease of 17.5 per cent. The 








1943 survey, however, shows a substan- | 


tail gain in the rate of net profit. 


The competitive tension in the | 


women’s apparel field is much greater 
than in the grocery line. A sample of 
333 women’s ready-to-wear stores most 
of them located in communities of less 
than 20,000 people, contributed data on 





* Based on estimate of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Survey of Current Business, May 1944. 
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@ Are you ready to meet severe postwar 
competition? Our “New Products Service 
for Manufacturers” will enable you to ob- 
tain new products and processes without 
encountering the usual expense and diffi- 
culties. In addition to the many products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field 























We study your facilities, experience and 
distribution set-up and submit only the 
items that deserve serious consideration. 
Our engineering background has proved 
invaluable to clients having difficulty 
deciding what type products they should 
seek. Here is a reasonable cost service 
that will begin to function immediately 
for your company. 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or 
write for details of this service. 


New Products Division 


DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 


2915 DETROIT AVENUE © DEPT.W 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 











..-For Industry 


Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan’s awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN’S, INC. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dept.DR CHICAGO J, ILL 
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their 1939 Operations irom which the 
following typical ratios were compiled. 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 


(In percentages of Net Sales based on 1939 operations) 
Profitable Unprofitable 





Stores Stores 
NUMBER OF STORES. « cceecsseeceee 195 138 
1. Net Sales...eees whecevoeosonsss 100.0 100.0 
2, Cost of Goods Sold....seseeeee 7-4 73.8 
3. Total EXpe€ns€.+eceecesesesers . 27-1 30.9 
~ a. Salaries, Owners or Officers. 9-3 9.1 
b. Wages, Employees...cecees 6.5 79 
c. Occupancy Expensé.....++ 5-2 5:7 
(o4°/, of Concerns Renting) 
dG. Advertising cccccccccsecees Pm i 1.3 
e. Bad Debt Losses...scecevees 0.4 0.4 
f. All Other Expenses...++++- 4.6 6.5 
4. Net Profit or Loss.......+..++- 535 4-7(t) 
MERCHANDISE RATIOS 
= Gross Margin (% of Net Sales). 32.6 26.2 
6. Realized Mark-up (% of Cost).. 48.4 35-5 
>, Inventory Turnover (Times per 
fs ee 3.8 3-5 


The actual difference between prof- 
itable and unprofitable operations of 
women’s ready-to-wear stores resides 
largely in the pricing policies disclosed 
by the realized mark-up. Realized 
mark-up indicates the relative success 
of the merchandising and sales promo- 
tion policies. Where realized mark-up 
is low, it might indicate slow moving 
merchandise, poor choice of merchan- 
dise for the neighborhood, or an un- 
healthy competitive condition which 
results in an insufficient margin of 
gross profit. Typical expenses for un- 
profitable stores were higher, including 
rent and wages to employees. 

Of the 333 stores, 195 or 59 per cent 
showed a typical net profit of 5.5 per 
cent. Under present conditions prob- 
ably g5 per cent of women’s apparel 
stores would be profitable with an 
average net profit on net sales of about 
75 per cent. In the existing sellers’ 
market of 1945, the expenses are gen- 
erally lower due to widespread elimina- 
tion of deliveries, wrappings, and 
scarcity of help. Inventory is turning 
at an abnormal rate and there are 
practically no bad debt losses. Under 
competitive conditions, it is natural to 
assume that expenses and bad debt 
losses will return to the more typical 
percentage figures of 1939. 

Turnover is extremely important to 
the life-blood of a business. In a buyer’s 
market (the normal condition, as op- 
posed to a seller’s market created by 
war shortages) inventory depreciates 
with age; rapidly in perishable foods 
end style-controlled merchandise, and 
slowly in durable items such as utensils, 
appliances, and hardware. A_haber- 
dashery store may show a reasonable 
net profit by turning over its inventory 
two and one-half times a year, but a 
women’s dress shop at least four times. 
Meat markets turn over their inven- 
tory weekly, filling stations every fort- 
night, food stores once a month or 
faster, jewelers once a year. 








“Take a number...any number— 


you're ever likely to need in postage stamps .. . and I’ve got 
it! Letter needs nine cents? One nine-cent stamp coming 
up—not three threes! Airmail forty-eight cents? Parcel 
post $1.16? I touch a couple of levers—and thee you are! 
Any amount of postage you want is on tap in this postage 
meter! And you print it to order, right on the envelope. 
Or on gummed tape for parcel post .. . Don’t have to keep 
batches of stamps in a tin box, or stick *em on one by one, 
or gallop down to the postoffice every other day—just print 
em as we need ’em! The postage is safe in the meter, 
can’t get lost or borrowed. And the machine is real good 
at arithmetic—keeps its own records... Seals envelopes 
fast, too! Makes getting out the mail a lot easier. And 
what’s more—I get out earlier!” 

Find out how a postage meter can help in your office. 
Pitney-Bowes, largest maker of postage meters, is again in 
production ... Check with the nearest office ... or write 
direct for an illustrated booklet. 


pITNEY-Bowes Postage Meter 


Pirney-BowEs, Inc., 1587: Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Offices in principal cities, see telephone directory 
IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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HISTORIC V-E 
EDITION OF 
FAMOUS WAR MAP 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR IMPRINT 
AS PREMIUM OR GOODWILL NOVELTY 





This full colored world war map is 17 x 3842”. 


Litho’d in 6 colors. Exclusive “Dated Events” 
feature shows important events of the war at 
a glance. Gives chronology of entire war in 
Atlantic and Pacific up to V-E Day; Roll Call 
of United Nations;—Europe’s zones of occupa- 
tion. A close-up of Japan’s invasion points. Air 
and naval bases. Air distances. 


MAKES TOP FLIGHT GOODWILL 
SALESMAN FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


You'll be proud to distribute this color- 


ful, sensational war map with your 
business imprint. Costs low as 10c in 


quantity. 


PROMOTES SALES 


Good as a sales premium, goodwill 
novelty, or pay-for-itself advertising 
offer, 


BOOSTS GOGDWILL 


The ideal medium for those who want 
to build goodwill for today and 
tomorrow, 


TESTS AD COPY 


An effective check up on radio, news- 
paper and magazine advertising. 


Immediate delivery. 


Just off the press. 









FREE SAMPLE! Sample map and 


Jow quantity price list sent to execu- 
inqui i iness 
tives who inquire on their bus 


letterhead. 


GETTIER-MONTANYE 


INCORPORATED « Direct Appeal Advertising 
405 W. FRANKLIN STREET 
BALTIMORE 1, MD. 

















Maintenance of sales volume is also 
extremely important. To illustrate, 
let us take a small men’s apparel store 
in which the proprietor has invested 
$5,000 in inventory. Let us assume that 
he turns his inventory three times a 
year, with a 50 per cent average mark- 
up on cost, and therefore has annual 
net sales of $22,500. His typical ex- 
penses are rent, $1,800; light, heat, and 
incidentals, $620; payroll, $2,080 ($40 
a week). Total expenses thus amount 
to $4,500, leaving $18,000. Deducting 
the cost of his merchandise, $15,000, he 
has a $3,000 net profit for the year. Or 
to state it another way, in order to 
earn $60 a week on annual net sales 
of $22,500, he cannot let his monthly 
expenses exceed $375. However, if his 
sales decrease to $19,000 and his ex- 
penses remain at their previous level, 
his earnings will not exceed $35 per 
week, which is less than he pays his 
clerk. If his sales decline by half, to 
$11,250, his profit is wiped out and he 
is Operating at a loss. 


Cost of Distribution 


A persistent subject of discussion 
among manufacturers and economic 
analysts is the over-all cost of distribu- 
tion, which by common usage includes 
the movement of goods from the fac- 
tory loading platform to the point of 
ultimate sale and consumption. This 
over-all cost of distribution includes 
packaging, uses of sales channels, ad- 
vertising with preliminary consumer 
testing, retailer’s mark-up, and all inci- 
dental expenses between production 
and consumption. Critics of small busi- 
ness, aiming especially at the little re- 
tailer, have indicated that he is a cause 
of the large distribution costs saddled 
upon manufactured products. These 
critics would like to eliminate him, and 
illustrate the savings in distributive 
costs to be made from fewer but larger 
outlets. True, many of the little outlets 
may provide small volume and a 
smaller margin of profit, but other fac- 
tors are involved of equal importance to 
the distributor and his customer. 

There are 42,500 post office towns in 
the United States, with rural delivery 
stemming from many of them. If the 
Government closed all but the profit- 
able post offices, millions of people, 
especially farmers, would be inconve- 
nienced. Here is where the service fac- 
tor enters. These 42,500 communities 
are located in 3,070 counties of the 
United States. A hundred metropoli- 
tan counties provide 50 per cent of the 
business; 500 counties including the 
first hundred provide 80 per cent; 
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ie 
MANAGEMENT 
xxx COUNSEL 


Our services provide the com- 
bined talents of registered licensed, 
professional industrial and me- 
chanical engineers, accountants, 
architects, structural, civil and 
hydraulic engineers, electrical, 
heating, ventilating, air condition- 
ing, chemical, foundry and metal- 
lurgical emgineers to work closely 
with members of your staff to help 
build a more effective business 
organization. 


Illustrated folder on request 


* Industrial Engineering * Methods 
*Plant Layout *Production Flow 
*Work Standards and Costs * Job 
Evaluation *Wage_ Incentives 
*Architecture *Structural Engi- 
neering * Civil Engineering. 


The successful future of many a 
business hangs on the thread 
of making a decision to 
do something today. 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 


Joseph C. Lewis, President 





FORT WAYNE 
INDIANA 


230 EAST 
BERRY STREET 2. 



















REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FILING NEEDS 


Everything to make 
filing fool-proof and 
finding easier. Guides, 
Folders, Binders, etc. 
in a wide variety of 
sizes, styles and colors, 
to take care of any 
kind and size business 
or profession. Com- 
plete supplies for all 
systems. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


75 years’ experience is 
behind the Amfile line 
of nationally adver- 
tised filing equipment 
and specialties. 
1000 DIFFERENT ITEMS 
Write for Catalog No. 
444, illustrating, de- pa 
scribing and pricing RN 
all Amfile equipment. sae SS 
AMBERG FILE & 
INDEX CO. 
Quality Filing Specialties 
Since 1868 
1614 Duane Blvd., Kankakee, Ill. 
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One-third of your 


CONE Wl 


unless you use 


Enterprise Turbocharging 


In an ordinary Diese) engine, one-third of the potential 
work-horse power goes to waste...goes out the ex- 
haust pipe in the form of waste gases. Revolutionary 
Enterprise Turbocharging harnesses those exhaust 
gases... puts them to work for you, to give you more 
power... power plus. 

No matter how you use power...whether it's power 
for propelling ships... power for turning factory wheels 
... power for generating electricity... power in any 
way you use it... En- 


terprise Turbocharging 





power is 


74 THE WIND J 















Enterprise Turbocharging offers you more power at less 
cost. Enterprise Turbocharging offers you more power 
in less space... more power with less weight ... more 
power per cylinder ...more power per gallon of fuel. 

Today the U.S. Navy, the Maritime Commission and 
hundreds of other Enterprise customers are fully ac- 
quainted with the advantages of Enterprise power. 
Before you decide on the right power for your partic- 
ular needs, find out about Enterprise Turbocharged 

power. 


Write today for book- 


offers you advantages : SINCE 1886 let clearly explaining 








... Outstanding advan- 





the exciting story of En- 


tages for any type of ENTERPRISE terprise Turbocharg- 








installation. 





ing. Write Dept. S-2. 





ENGINE « FOUNDRY CO. 


Diinstes: Shteniad tintgeis. 18th & FLORIDA STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., U.S.A. Stationary Diesel! 











sible Diesel Engines 





and Gas Engines 





Cable Address 
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“Enterfound” 























CAPE TOWN, S. A. 
AFRICAN SHIPPING (Est. 1908). Shipping, customs, insur- 
ance, finance brokers, bonded warehouse proprietors. Cables 
everywhere “AFRICSHIP.” Johannesburg (B 3634); Port 


Elizabeth (B 282); Cape Town (B 3046); East London 
(B 4); Durban (B 19); Lourenco Marques (B 711) ; London, 
London House, New London St., London E. C. 38. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 133 Longmarket 
St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Textiles, softs, fancy 
goods, hardware. Branches throughout Union. Also Belgian 
Congo, Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesias. 

DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). Customs Clearing and 
Shipping Agents. 

J. ¥. JAGGER & CO. PTY. LTD., 54-62 St. Georges St. General merchan- 
dise. 

ALBERT KAHN, 55 Hout St., also Johannesburg, Durban and 
Port Elizabeth. Soft goods, leather, all factory requirements. 

MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES. (B 2470). Household hard- 
ware, crockery, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware, electrical ware. 

SAM NEWMAN LTD., 30 Burg St. Hardware, sanitary ware, tools, elec- 
trical and household goods. 

L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). MANUFACTURERS’ REPS. 
FOODS, GEN. HARDWARE, TOOLS, CHEMICALS. 


L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 447). Branches throughout South 
Africa. Textiles, foodstuffs and all industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 693). Plastics, chemicals, glass 
crockery, enamel, aluminum ware, builders’ hardware, raw materials. 

SATCO PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Branches 
throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. All types of merchandise. ? 

S. SLOVIN PTY. LTD. (Late SONVIL PTY. LTD.) (B 2396). Ladies 
and men’s hosiery and underwear. 

J. SOLOMON & SON (B 675). WUlardware, soft goods, roughs, machinery, 
groceries. Branches through S. Africa and Rhodesia. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO. LTD. (B 113). Machinery, household appliances. 
radios, silverware. 

STUTTAFORD & CO. LTD., Adderley St. General merchandise. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. 
Branches S. A., Rhodesia. Ladies’ frocks, coats, costumes, 
underwear, children’s wear, stockings, corsetry, gloves. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 1285). South Africa, South 
West Africa, Rhodesia. High class ladies’, men’s hosiery, 
gloves, corsetry, lingerie, cosmetics, rayon, cotton piece goods, 
knit, sports, infants’ wear, haberdashery. Buying office, 
Herbst Bros., 92 Warren St., N. Y. Buy for own account; act 
as Manufacturers’ Reps. 

UNITED AGENCIES (B 1568). All machinery and general requirements 
for manufacture of bread, biscuits. crackers, pretzels. 


DURBAN, S. A. 

M. BEIT & CO. (B 2190). Also Johannesburg, Cape Town. Cosmetics, 
fancy goods, haberdashery, soft furnishings, textiles, hardware, elec- 
trical fittings, leather goods, toys. ete. 

HAROLD J. DRINN (B 560). Domestic and commercial appliances. 
switch gear and electrical motors. Cables, conduit and accessories. 
HAVELOCK EMSLIE & CO. (B 2606). Textiles, cosmetics, canned food- 

stuffs, hardware, crockery and motor accessories. 

HAWKINS, FE. C., & SONS (B 339) Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flapjacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. Plastics, alarm clocks. 

INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (B 321). Canned and 
breakfast foods, household hardware. 

A. D. KIMBER & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2303). Tel. address: Kimberco 
Scales, weighing machines, electrical goods, lamps, paper, stationery. 
kitchen, bathroom furniture, fittings, bookkeeping machines, bacon 
Slicers, bread cutters. 

0. F. LUBKE PTY. LTD., 15 Hooper Lane. 
and cooking equipment. 

A.S. MATHER (B 2499). Haberdashery, piece goods, builders 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. a McKEOWN (B 1436). Food products and general mer- 
chandise. 





Electrical supplies, heating 


, 


J. M. MOIR (B 849). Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel 
fuel equipment. 
E. 8. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St. Johan. and Pt. Eliz. Mechanical 


and electrical machinery. industrials, bakery, machinery, equipment. 
A. A, SAVAGE, 478 West St. Electrical domestic appliances. Motors and 
wiring equipment. 
STEWART & CO. (B 773). Dairy and ice cream plant. 


general. 

° JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES LTD. (B 4247). Indent and 
distributing agents for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (B 2964). Storage batteries, 
automobile and aircraft accessories and replacement parts. 

BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). Machinery and engi- 
neering supplies. Foundry equipment and supplies. Wood- 
working machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 

HARRY L. BEILES PTY. LTD. HOLLANDIA HOUSE, President St. 
Tooth brushes, hair brushes, imitation jewelry and novelties. 

HERBERT E. BOWEN-FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY. LTD. (B 3102). 
Exclusive sales South and Central Africa. Advertising specialties. 

H. CANARD & CO. (B 8685). Also C. T. Reps. for S. A. 
toys, haberdashery, toilet sundries, jewelry, glassware. 


Kraft liner and 


‘ancy goods, 


SOUTH AFRICA CALLING 


PREPARE FOR POST WAR PERIOD! 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE 
INTERESTED IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 


P. OQ. address box number indicated by (B xxx) — — -— (This is a paid advertisement) 


CARST & WALKER PTY. LTD. (B 5500). C.T., Durban. In. 
dustrial chemicals, steel products, textiles, food. 
COMMODITY AGENCIES. (B 1711). Produce, industrial raw materials, 





timber. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black, | 
Cheesebrough Manufacturing Co., American Chicle Co., ete. | 
Members Johannesburg C. of C., A. M. R. A. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. LTD. (102 Mooi St.) Foodstuffs, 
groceries and delicacies. 

DRUGS & TOILETS PTY. LTD. (B 2801). Patent and pro- 
prietary medicines, toilet, druggists’ sundries; branches 
throughout Union and Rhodesia. (Spot cash in N. Y.) 

D. DRURY & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 3929). Machine tools, small 
tools and engineering workshops equipment generally. 

FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

FRANK & HIRSCH. (B 1803). Manufacturers’ Reps. Cape 
Town, Durban, Bulawayo, Port Elizabeth. C. of C., A. M. R. A. 
Textiles, every description, hardware, kitchenware, fancy 
goods, toys, building requisites, plastics. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO. S. A. PTY. LTD. (B 6681). 
General Sales Agents and Importers. Pharmaceuticals, in- 
dustrial chemicals, raw materials, toilet sundries, etc. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY. LTD., 156 Anderson St. Furnishing 
fabrics and materials. Linoleum squares and other furnishing lines. 

HARRIS & JONES PTY. LTD. (B 3297). Transvaal Agents L. C. Smith 
and Corona typewriters. Interested in agencies for office machines, 

cquipment and supplies. 

HILL & MURRAY PTY. LTD. (B 3070). 
and cosmetics, grocery and household requisites. 
sional products. 

E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL. (B 6111). Branches all principal 
towns in the Union and Rhodesia. Cotton piece goods and all 


other textiles, fancy goods, hardware, glassware, bazaar goods. 
HOLLYWOOD DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 2597). Woolen, cotton 
and rayon piece goods, hosiery and underwear. 
HOLTUNG, van MAASDYK PTY. LTD. (B 6511). Shop and office equip- 
ment, electrical goods. Industrial department associate offices Cape 


Town and Durban. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO. (B 1386). Throughout Union, Rho- 
desia. Mechanical, electrical, civil engineering. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3548). Also C. T. (B 198). 
Want direct factory rep. Branded textiles, women’s under- 
wear, hosiery, sportswear; fabrics for domestic factories, i.e., 
neckwear, clothing, underwear, swimsuits; plastic household 
utilities and fittings. Marketing branded lines, controlled dis- 
tribution our specialty. Members A. M. R. A. 

B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2938). Chemicals: heavy industrial, 
pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents; general laboratory sup- 
plies; optical, scientific, control, medical and surgical instru- 
ments; steel works and foundry supplies. 

KEENE & CO. (B 2883). Also at Cape Town and Durban. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES, all types of 
merchandise. Will be pleased to receive inquiries from Amer'- 
can and Canadian manufacturers interested in export to South 
Africa and desirous of Union-wide representation. 

A. T. LAW & SON (B 5850). Hosiery, towels. ladies’ footwear, men’s and 
women's underwear, glassware and kitchenware. 

LENNON LIMITED (B 928). Wholesale manufacturing 
chemists and druggists. (Est. 1850). 

LENSVELT & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2651). Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Pre- 
toria, Windhoek, Bulawayo and Salisbury. Indent, distrib- 
uting agents; stockists; sales, marketing specialists pr0- 


Proprietary medicines, toilets 
Ethical and profes- 


and retail 





prietary, pharmaceutical, chemist, grocery, stationery. — 
VIVIAN A. LEON (B 7136). Small tools, hardware, enamelware, kitchel 
ware, crockery, glassware, smokers’ requisites, fountain pens and kin- 
dred lines. - 
R. MARCUARD PTY. LTD. (B 8858). Imports, exports Africa, 
Middle East: raw materials, hardware, industrial chemicals, 
steel, plastics, paper products, soft goods, foods. : 
Kk. R. MENTZ (B 6389). Men's wear. foodstuffs, rayon and cotton pie 
goods, textiles, furnishing fabrics, etc. ‘ 
NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4616). Clothing, 4 
kinds; textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, enamelwary, 
handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, industria 
chemicals, paper products. 





H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD., INCORPORATING MACKAY 
BROS. LTD., MACKAY BROS. & McMAHON LTD. (apé 
CONTINUED IN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE> 
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SOUTH AFRICA CALLING 


(continued from preceding page) 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A. (continued) 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, el 
toria; musical, electrical goods. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. 
(B 7793). Surgical, medical, hospital; 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, photogra- 
phie supplies and equipment. 


L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 476). Textiles, 
foodstuffs, etc. 


RAYMOND & MARSHALL PTY. LTD. 
(B 7447). (Est. 1929). Cape Town, 
Durban; S. & N. Rhodesia, Belgian 
Congo. Textiles: cotton, rayon, silk; 
men’s, ladies’, juvenile underwear, 
outerwear, hosiery, household linens, 
furnishings, linoleums, oilcloths. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7524). 
Textiles, essences, split oak staves, chemi- 
cals, yarns and manufacturing supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY. LTD. (B 7296). 
Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, 
upholstering materials, glassware, 
fancy goods, builders’ and household 
hardware; adv. novelties. 

C. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4872). Factory 

| reps., import, export_agents, leading 

British, American, Canadian manu- 

facturers. Branches or reps. in every} 

British or French Territory in Africa,| 

India, Palestine, Middle East. | 


[SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD.| 


(B 5988). Automobile parts, accessories, | 


garage equipment, tools and machine tools. | 

SYDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011).| 
Ottawa House, President St. Cable: 
“Gownsipser.” Indent agent, distrib- 
utors ladies’ frocks, coats, sports and 
underwear, showroom goods, etc. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS LTD. 
(B 5933). Wholesale chemists, manu- 
facturing druggists, opticians, photo- 
graphic dealers; fine, industrial, phar- 
maceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN LTD. (B 2188). Cigars, 
cigarettes, tobaccos, pipes, ete. SUB-| 
SIDIARY COMPANIES. Confection- 
ery, foods, toilet, stationery, fancy 
goods. Nine branches. 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St. 
sundries and toilet requisites. 

JOHN G. TRAIN & CO., 149 Commissioner 
St. Also Cape Town, Durban. Cotton and 
rayon textiles, yarns, hosiery, knitwear, 
fancy goods, foodstuffs, toys. 

VERRINDER LTD., ASSOCIATED 
WITH S. HARTOGS PTY. LTD. 
(B 6666). Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Bloem- 
fontein, Kimberley, Bulawayo, Salis- 
bury and N’dola. Proprietary medi- 
cines, beauty preparations and toilet 
requisites (manufacturing facilities 
available) ,groceries and confectionery. 

WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD.} 
(B 2279). Branches Cape Town, Dur-| 
ban, Bloemfontein, Port Elizabeth, Sal-; 
isbury. 23 Essanby House, Jeppe St.| 
Medical, surgical, hospital, toilet and) 

fancy goods. | 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 

0. S. BLENKINSOP LTD. (B 639). Shoe 
factories and tanneries supplies, clothing 
factories requirements, automotive articles. 
GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. 
LTD., Main St. Electrical and radio equip- 








Dental 








ment. 

HALLIS & CO. (B 143). Art dealers and 
picture frame manufacturers. Also fancy 
goods, pottery and artware generally. 

E. J. NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders’ 

and domestic hardware, tools, ironmongery, 

sporting goods. 


RHODESIA 


AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108). 
SALISBURY. Nyasaland. Proprietary medi- 
cines, toilet and beauty preparations, groc-| 
erles, confectionery, stationery, office equip-| 
ment, textiles, men’s, women’s, children’s| 
clothing and footwear and fancy goods. | 





N’dola. Hardware, enamelware, dresses, 








N’DOLA AGENCIES (B 128). N. an 


foundation goods, general merchandise. 





| and 2,570 counties provide 20 per 
cent of the business. People, not acres, 
consume merchandise, but there is a 
large segment of population in the rural 
and farming communities that cannot 
be dismissed by statistics. At least if 
there is a merchant, willing to serve 
these smaller communities for a modest 
return, he should be encouraged. When 
revenue becomes too small and exis- 
tence’ too precarious, he’ll make the 
necessary decisions. 

In the meantime, the retail merchant 
is abetting the national manufacturer, 
and especially the processor of adver- 
tised foods, beverages, soaps, and thous- 
ands of consumer items, to maintain a 
complete coverage of his markets. The 
trend for some time in certain lines— 
food and furnishings—has been toward 
fewer centers of trade. Improved 
transportation and better roads were 
part of the answer until the war econo- 
my reduced the trading radius of rural 
people. During this emergency the 
little shopkeepers have rendered a yeo- 
man service under difficulties. Dis- 
tribution costs may be cut in the re- 
shuffle after the war, but it will not be 
achieved by any arbitrary reduction in 
the number of retailers. The law of 
supply and demand will work better 
than empiric controls, devised out of 
wishes of volume-minded suppliers 
rather than the needs of the consumer. 
The bald truth is that no national dis- 
tributor can spread himself thin enough 
to cover the market without including 
small and perhaps unprofitable retailers 
in poorly populated areas. 


Credit as an Aid 


The rapid flowering of America as 
a world power is due in no small meas- 
ure to the freedom of enterprise during 
the past century when men risked their 
capital to develop raw materials, build 
industries, improve transportation, and 











encourage traders to distribute their 
wares. Science came into selling long 
after adventure spurred the risk. Am- 
erican business couldn’t exist for one 
day on a COD basis. Credit, being 
“man’s confidence in man,” is trans- 
ferred almost instantly from coast to 
coast, and as a result 92 per cent of the 
dollar volume of commercial transac- 
tions in peace times is handled on credit 
terms. Credit played an outstanding 
role in the growth of the nation and the 
credit thread is interwoven throughout 
the whole fabric of trade. 

Why do people go into business? In 
many cases they are poorly rewarded 
for their capital and hours of labor in- 
vested. We have discussed the mer- 
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PASSENGER, FREIGHT 
MAIL 


To and From 


SOUTH AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA 


Loading Berth, Pier 18, 
New York Dock Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. Y. Tel. Court Square 
Wiitehall Bldg. 
4-7460 Baltimore, Md. 
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26 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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FAST SERVICE BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
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... the possibility of eliminating 
many machinery operations 
through the use of the new types 
of accurate castings? 


. .. having someone go over all 
turning machinery to make sure 
that the very best fitted tool 
steels or carbides are being used 
to achieve the maximum pro- 
duction? 


... the gains that may be made 
by rearranging your machinery 
and assembly facilities to get the 
most from your machines with 
the lowest handling cost and the 
greatest amount of control? 


. using some of the newer, 
cheaper dies on some of your 
short run parts that might be 
made from stampings? 


... the advisability of calling in 
a qualified product designer to 
make sure that in materials you 
have the best the present market 
has to offer? 


. . the gains that you might 
make by calling in a qualified 
production engineer who has 
had sufficient and varied experi- 
ences that enable him to deter- 
mine whether you have used the 
very best means at hand in the 
way of tools, special machines, 
and processes to get the lowest 
possible cost for your product? 


... the possibility that someone 
with a fresh viewpoint, qualified 
to inspect your plant, could 
make sure that you are making 
maximum use of all the tools 
and manpower that you now 
have available? 


Better think it over! And if you wish 
more information about us, we'll be 
glad to send you our new free book- 
let, “In The Competitive Battles 
Just Ahead.” 


LA SALLE DESIGNING CO. 


AL J CONN, Managing Director 
628 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
1775 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 


AA Slice 











chant instinct that is in the blood of 
many retailers. A collateral impulse is 
the desire for independence of thought, 
action and decision, if not for a financial 
reward greater than a job in industry 
provides in which the individual is pro- 
tected by trade unions, government se- 
curity safeguard, and a variety of social 
benefits which an awakened manage- 
ment has introduced in the past two 
decades. “I want to be my own boss,” 
a retail merchant will tell you and you 
will believe him, and he’ll buck advers- 
ity, outwit competition, and do a 
hundred things to encourage sources 
of supply to have faith in him. 

Many people enter retail trade with 
little or no preparation. Some inherit 
capital and want to own an enterprise 
more as a matter of pride in a neon 
sign than from a merchandising im- 
pulse. Others will go into business 
when they can find no other employ- 
ment. During the very depth of the 
Depression in 1933, the Dun & Brap- 
stREET Reference Book reported 345,000 
new business enterprises. All of these 
345,000 concerns were new business 
entities from a credit and management 
point of view. They represented the 
investment of personal savings or bor- 
rowed capital in a career which pro- 
vided employment and income when 
industry could not provide jobs. How 
many of these people were qualified 
for trade, and how many survived the 
first difficult year is another story. 


Value of Training 


The primary step, then, for the re- 
turning service man contemplating a 
personal venture in business is training 
for the specific line of trade in which 
he has evinced interest. The Army 
rehabilitation program is giving es- 
pecial attention to the proper guidance 
of the veteran in making the selection 
and preparing for the first step. A 
screening process for merchants ought 
to be as careful as the procedure used 
in the selection of candidates for of- 
ficer training. The merchant instinct 
reveals itself with plenty of psycho- 
logical evidence, and the man’s own 
Army and Navy record should con- 
tribute valuable information to the 
interviewer. Resourcefulness, honesty, 
courage, initiative, and a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility should be the 
badges of identification. Then the 
candidates who qualify should be ex- 
amined for aptitude in certain lines. 
A good mechanic with army experi- 
ence in repairing jeeps, PT boats, or 
tanks, won’t necessarily be a good ma- 
chine shop operator, but he should 
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“A Business Necessity” 
Say Executives 
159 tested uses... accuracy ... operating ease 
++» Saves time , , . speeds work—these are only 
. few of the miper a — A-PE-CO is 
mericas most widely used photo-co System, 
And A-PE-CO is lowest in price. soiled 
Photo-Copies Made Instantly of: 
LETTERS TRACINGS FINANCIAL RECORDS 
BLUEPRINTS CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS 
. anything written, prteet, drawn, or photo- 
graphed, on one or both sides. Easy to read, per- 
manent, legally accepted. 
Send for This Useful Folder 
In your own office or oe any inexperienced 
employee can make A-PE- fo) photo-copies. No 
focuaices training. te a bag Bos woe now 
or reconversion, new planning, sales development, 
A-PE-CO folder tells you_how you can use this 
modern method in your office. Send for it—today, 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT co. 


2849 N. Clark St., Dept. A- Chicago 14, Ill, 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 








“Locker Problems’ 


5 ft. (or 


Answers All 


Space-saving—accor 
24 back-to-back sectio 


otes /2 in 
Sanitary—keeps wraps dry and ''in press." 
Available Now—Prompt deliveries from stock 


PETERSON Locker 
Units are replacing 
lockers everywhere be- 
cause they save floor 
space, or double locker 
room capacity, keep 
wraps “‘in press’’ and 
exposed to light and 
air,—provide each 
employee with a 
spaced coat hanger, a 
hat shelf and a 12”x 
12” - 8 nck = 
Rigid steel construc- 
tion. New streamlined 
design now in produc- 
tion. 




















Available now 
in steel! Or- 
der today for 
early fall de- 
livery. 

Write for 
Catalog G-2 
today. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO 


624 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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have a better chance to succeed than | 


the man who picks such a classification 
out of a hat, and decides to make it a 
life career. 


The returning veteran who is willing 


to accept guidance has more than a 
sporting chance of getting over the 
hurdles of the first year’s operations, 
but if he isn’t willing to submit to a 
training discipline, he may be out of 
business before the second year comes 
around. One of the accidental benefits 


of a war is that it breaks patterns, 


creates new techniques, and establishes 
new products and methods of mer- 
chandising them. With his combina- 
tion of military and business training, 
the returning veteran will find in future 
retailing an incentive to win both a 
good living and the satisfaction that 
goes with a job well done. 

Industry, through trade groups, is 
attempting to smooth the way for ser- 
vice men entering business. Within 
the limitations set up under free enter- 
prise, it wants to help the trained and 
worthy get a sensible start. It will 
point out opportunities and hazards, 
encourage the competent, discourage 
the inept. 





DUN’S REVIEW 


290 BROADWAY NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
Willard L. Thorp, Editor; Norman C. Firth, 
Managing Editor and Business Manager. 


Associate Eprrors: Edwin B. George, Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., and A. M. Sullivan (Contributing) ; 
Howard Barnard; J. A. D’Andrea ( Statistician) ; 
Lucienne Richon and Marjorie Fisher, Patricia 
Quinn, and Elizabeth Hoisington (Business Con- 
ditions Staff); Penelope Pearson (in charge, Bust- 
ness Conditions Reference Material); Clarence 
Switzer (Art Director). 


H. C. Daych, Advertising Manager; Russell B. 
Smith, Western Advertising Manager, 300 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 90, Randolph 8340; Ad- 
vertsing Representatives: Boston 16—Lawrence 
Mitchell, 80 Boylston Street, Hancock 5066; San 
Francisco 4—R. J. Birch & Co., 300 Montgomery 
Street, Douglas 4393; Los Angeles 14—R.J. Birch 
& Co., 607 South Hill Street, Van Dyke 7386. 


Susscription: $4 a year; $10 tor three years; 35 
cents a copy. Outside the United States, $5 a year. 
Dwn’s Review goes to the chief executive of each 
company using the services of Dun & BRADSTREET, 
Inc. Service subscribers may obtain additional 
subscriptions to the magazine for executives, 
branches, and so on, at special rates. 


Mort 


M DETAILED breakdowns of those data 
originally compiled by the publishers appear 
monthly in Dun’s Statistica. Review, largely 
in tabular and chart form, $1 a year, $2 outside 


of the United States. These data include business 
failures, bank clearings, building permits, price 
indexes, and regional trade information; they are 
summarized and interpreted each month in Dun’s 
Review (sce pages 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
34, 36, and 38). 








And no wonder! Employment and 
overtime increasing... schedules lag 
... delivery dates always being missed 
... materials and tools arriving late... 
Meaning what? Not enough current 
facts! Shall we go ahead with the new 
commitments? Or run short month 
after month? What departments are 
overloaded? What new orders can we 
book? ... It’s only a guess... Hell of 
a way to run a business... and a pretty 
sure sign that the business needs the 
information that McBee methods and 
products can supply—on time! McBee 
makes vital facts available faster and 
earlier, to help management manage 
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Man in a srown study... 


... and expedites the gathering of 
data which gives executives a current 
picture of the business, information 
needed for better control. 


For forty years, McBee has been 
perfecting methods and manufacturing 
products to get facts for management 
...quicker, easier, and more efficiently. 
Simple, serviceable without expensive 
installations or skilled operators, 
McBee usually provides the means of 
improving your procedures, cutting 
clerical costs, saving time and worry. 
If you need management reports faster, 
call a McBee man as the first step! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY A 


Lifewed lrefet- Sharing (lan 7 


Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Profit-Sharing Plan correctly designed to meet the | 


‘specific needs of an organization. Specifically, such a plan... calls for the employer to make payments) 
only out of profits . . ; assists employees’ estate-building and retirement objectives . . . creates incentives” 
for forward-looking employees . . . eases current compensation problems and results in more satisfac 
tory employee relations. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE PROVIDES FOR QUALIFICATION OF SUCH A PLAN, AND THEN 


—payments permitted on account of the plan can be deducted from taxable income by the employer 
—the employee does not report taxable income until he is entitled to receive a benefit 


—the Trust is tax exempt and, therefore, the income and profits are tax free in the trust 


The employer’s contributions may be based on total _ tribution from that trust of benefits to eligible employees. 
profits or on only those profits inexcess ofa fixedamount may begin upon the completion of ten years of membet#) 
or in excess of a percentage-return on capital. Such con- ship in the plan or upon death, disability, illness, retires 
tributions are placed in trust and may be invested in ment or other severance of employment. Such benefits: 
securities or insurance company contracts or both. The dis- may supplement the benefits under a basic retirement p. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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